





oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace Gi a Riley GWG. simniswink saison cssnnt encase ibiediereagiae 
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Designed and Built for the AEROSPACE AGE 
THE 14961 eEpition o—- COMPTON’S 
“Pitti 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 














' j ES, it may take some “Celestial Navigation” for teachers 
to find the interests and abilities of students in the Aero- 


space Age. It will take the finest quality reference materials The Aerospace Age brings new terms 
available to release the full potential of each student. new concepts, new teaching problems. 


a ; : , ' No one (not even our spacemen) has 
For the most up-to-date, quality encyclopedia available, A’ (a all Gun annuitis obeiiies aaa dian tie 


prime) teacher in A' (a prime) classroom will “Fix” on the air and space age. But students expect 
New 1961 Edition of Compton’s. teachers to know — or know where to 
find — the answers. Compton editors 
and artists have been meeting publi- 
cation deadlines at the rate of more 
than 275 pages per month during 
the past year to provide easily 
understood, easy-to-find an- 
swers in the nation’s First-In- , 
Quality reference set — 










In addition to the new articles in the new Aerospace Area, the Compton's, of course. For / Aerospace Careers 
1961 Compton’s brings you 1,012 new and rewritten or revised example, the 38 new / Aerospace Fuels 
articles in such important areas as:\ Aerospace articles alone / Aerospace Industry 
\ include those listed / Aerospace Medicine 
Laos; Burma; Cambodia; Indonesia; Thailand; Sumatra; and many at right. é Air Force Academy 























other countries in Southeast Asia. \ Airplane Airframe 
Airplane Flight Controls 
Airplane History 
Airplane Models 
Airplane Pilot and Crew 


Airplane Power Plants 


Biographies of President Kennedy; Charles De Gaulle; Mao Tse- 
tung; and many, many others. i 


68 new or revised articles on Animals — including animal tracks, 
legendary animals, extinct animals. ' 


New Compton use of Trans-Vision — a series of superimposed pic- Airplane Safety 
tures printed on acetate — for the anatomy of the frog. The com- Air Traffic Control 
plete key as well as individual keys to the drawings make this the Autogiro 


Aviation Meteorology 
Aviation Navigation 
Aviation Regulation 
Civil Air Patrol 
Helicopter 

Guided Missiles 

Jet Propulsion 
Rockets 

Space Travel 

and 15 other new, 


most usable of teaching tools. 


Economics, photography, polar regions, pirates, fairies, credit, 
and agriculture — plus many more. 


If It’s Timely 


It’s in Compton’s, revised or rewritten 


Lo articles — with 542 
It’s in Compton’s illustrations, 169 pages 
Pp’ 


if It’s Timeless. 
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@ % million words o 

newly written text ee >. "2 on...the 1961 
@ 3,488 pages if =a oe | Compton COMPTON’S 
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For additional information write: F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY | 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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CONTINUING SCHOOL 
RESEARCH URGED 
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HARRISBURG, PA.—Education 
needs a program comparable to the re- 
search and development organizations 
operated by industry, claims Dr. Robert 
A. Christie, executive director of the 
Governor’s committee on education. 
The research agency should be perma- 
nent in order to make continuing stud- 
ies of educational problems, he said. 


* * * * 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
ZOOMING 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—According 
to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
public school enrollment in 1959-60 
rose to 46.5 million, an increase of 15 
million. During the past decade, it 
increased 48.4 percent. 


* * * * 


TREND IS TO GRADUATE STUDY 


BRYN MAWR, PA.—More than 45 
percent of those receiving A.B. degrees 
from Bryn Mawr College in 1960 have 
gone on to further study, the college 
reports, whereas in 1951 only 28 per- 
cent attended graduate school. The 
largest percentage employed graduates 
in 1960 are in teaching or teacher 
training. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The U. S. 
Office of Education estimates that 
60,000 more teachers are needed to 
teach the mentally retarded. Only 
about 20,000 teachers are now equipped 
to deal with the 10 to 12 percent of our 
school population who have special 
learning problems. The report adds 
that recent advances in psychological 
knowledge have considerably improved 
the chances of the mentally retarded to 
lead productive lives. 


* * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 
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TEACHER SALARIES 
ON THE RISE 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—During the 
past 10 years, average teacher salaries 
in public elementary and secondary 
schools rose over 70 percent reports 
the U. 8. Chamber of Commerce. 


- * x * 


DROP OUTS HELPED 











TRINIDAD, WEST INDIES—A 
nine-year-old program, staffed by vol- 
unteers, is proving highly successful in 
making productive workers out of boys 
and girls who have dropped out of 


school. Volunteer instructors in the 
manual arts are teachers, artisans, busi- 
nessmen, parents and U. S. Navy per- 
sonnel. 


* * * * 


SHOULD PA. TEACHERS HAVE 
MAJOR MEDICAL PROTECTION? 


Your own group must decide. But 
be sure you investigate Educators 
“Four-In-One” Plan first. Monthly in- 
come, hospital-surgical, major medi- 
cal (to $10,000), life insurance ... 
all or any combination can be tailored 
to your group’s needs. . . for minimum 
costs. See why 22,500 Pennsylvania 
teachers in 300 groups prefer Edu- 
cators. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 





David R. Davis Donald Boyer C. M. Sheetz 
District Agent District Agent District Agent 
Philadelphia Camp Hill Allentown 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


| Educational Service Dept. 

| oO =. lua free 
afety Posters 

15 Please send me full details of your 

| GROUP INSURANCE free and without 

| any obligation on my part. 

| Name 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Name of School .. 
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In This Issue 


@ Teaching about the community 
and the local cultures can be a part o! 
the content of every subject in every 
grade is the belief of Amos Long, Jr., 
the author of the article, Fit Your 
Children Into the Picture. In his 
preparation to do this type of teach- 
ing, Mr. Long has developed a 
bibliography of over 600 titles, books 
and pamphlets. 


@ The excellence of science teaching 
in two of our high schools is illus- 
trated by the stories in two articles. 
The one is written by a student in the 
Elkins Park Junior High School; 
the other by a teacher in Huntingdon 
Junior High School, Abington. In- 
spired and meticulous teaching brings 
these good results. 


@Classroom teachers can do the 
best research in the area of instruc- 
tion is the claim of a Temple Uni- 
versity instructor. With the backing 
of administrators this can bring 
untold benefits in improving methods 
of teaching. 


@Local Branches and county chap- 
ters which have met their quotas for 
the PSEA Headquarters Building 
Fund through cash and life member- 
ships are given recognition in this 
issue. Don’t you want your associa- 
tion to be in a list in an issue before 
the end of the 1960-61 volume year? 
Names of life members who make 
this 100% mark possible are also 
listed. 


@ President Thompson gives his think- 
ing on finances for education in his 
message. 


@Names of the Education Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate are 
printed for your information. 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay 
nothing in advance. We supply on con- 
signment your choice of THREE VARIETIES 
of famous Mason Candy. At no extra 
charge each package is wrapped with a 
band printed with your organization’s 
name and picture. You pay after you 
have sold the candy and return what you 
don’t sell. Candy is sold at less than reg- 
ular price. You make $12.00 on every 30 
sales of our $1.00 box (66-2/3% profit to 
you on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t 
lose. Mail in coupon today for informa- 
tion about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 




















poe 
| Mr. Georce Rauscn, Dept. STM-1 | 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. ! 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
obligation, information on your Fund | 
Raising Plan. | 

| | 
| Name 
| Age if under 21 | 
| Address | 
Organization | 
| 

| Phone i 
| City State | 
Dna een aime ree ein eer J 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| in our Commonwealth. 


The March Cover 


We announced in the September 
issue that the covers for the JOURNAL 
for this volume year, 1960-61, would 
portray significant historic shrines 


| press carries headlines as to the ade- 
quacy of our national defense in this | 
| age of missiles and modern weapons, | 


it is interesting to turn back the pages 
of history and note the simplicity of 
our defenses in early Colonial days. 


The cover of the JOURNAL this 


| month portrays one of the early his- 


toric defense forts during Colonial | 
It is Fort Augusta which in its | 


days. 
time was the largest Indian town 
south of Tioga Point 
tell us that friendly 


When the | 


Historians | 
Indians _re- | 
| peatedly urged the erection of a fort | 
_ at this point which is the confluence of | 


the North and West branches of the | 


Susquehanna and is now Sunbury. 

Historic names appear in the 
records of the frontier leaders who 
were responsible for this protective 
outpost. 
Harris, founder of Harrisburg, and 
Conrad Weiser, the noted friend of 
the Indians, and Governor Robert 
Morris, who in 1756 commissioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel Clapham to re- 
cruit a battalion for this purpose. 

The fort was completed on Septem- 
ber 23 of the same year and was 
named Augusta in honor of the 
daughter of King George II. It 
served many purposes. During the 
Revolution it was the headquarters 
of the military department of the 
Susquehanna and was a depot of sup- 
plies for the Hartley and Sullivan 
Expeditions. It was noted as one of 
the frontier strongholds of Pennsyl- 
vania as a British defense against the 
raids of the French and Indians from 
the upper Allegheny region. Later it 
served as a protection to the settlers 
of the upper Susquehanna. 

At the time of its construction 
the area was a wilderness. Fort 
Augusta, however, never was forced 
to endure a siege. Its strength and 
position were such as to discourage 
attack. 

It is recorded that as.many as a 
thousand men were assembled here at 
one time during its active use. 


Following Revolutionary days it | 


gradually disintegrated. Beginning 
in 1920, however, the Historical and 
Museum Commission recognized it 
as an historic shrine. 
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Among these are John | 








Stimulating study 
faculty. 


Outstanding Lecture Series. 
Excellent Creative Arts Programs. 
Recreation in the Rockies. 


University residence halls in proximity 
to classrooms. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
BR ALAN 
FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 
JUNE 16 - AUGUST 26 
aa i 
FIRST 5-WEEK TERM 
June 16 - July 21 
THE 4-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 
June 26 - July 21 
FIRST 3-WEEK TERM 
July 3 - July 21 
SECOND 5-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 26 
SECOND 3-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 11 


nder distinguished 





Dean of the Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
23 McKenna Bldg. 
Boulder, Colorado: 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 





(my NAME) 





(st. & NUMBER) 





(city & STATE) 


MAIL TODAY! 
= 
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Wor_Lp Book ENCYCLOPEDIA 
First in sales... Quality... Leadership 





Now first with a totally new article on the President 
of the United States—including the newest! 


Each advancing year is an advancement year for World 
Book Encyclopedia. Editorial vitality and vigorous edi- 
torial techniques keep World Book thoroughly accurate 
and freshly up to date. 

One dramatic example from the 1961 World Book En- 
cyclopedia is the new President article which includes 
our new President-elect, John F. Kennedy! Like all im- 
portant events, it was rushed into print to reward readers 


Continuing growth 


1957 | 1961 





of World Book with complete information, interestingly 
written, and superbly illustrated. 


This new reprint, prepared directly from the 1961 
World Book Encyclopedia, is now available and is 
yours free of charge or obligation. To secure your 
copy, write to the nearest office below. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORP. 


Dealer Names: 


VOLUMES 


PAGES 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


19 


Over 10,500 
Over 20,000 


i 
i 


| 
| 


20 
Over 11,700 


Over 22,400 


VOLUMES 


PAGES 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


COLOR 


nLeyemarsnes Over 3,000 Over 5,900 ILLUSTRATIONS 
MAPS Over 1,350 | Over 1,725 MAPS 
CONTRIBUTORS Over 1,600 Over 2,500 CONTRIBUTORS 
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George C. Bye 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sam Green 
315 Depot Street 
Latrobe, Pa. 


Glenard Hunt 


300 Mt. Lebanon Blvd. 


Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 
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A. L. Juris 
Miners National Bank Bldg. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Owen L. Murray 
Box 242 
Wynnewood, Pa. 


William Tippett 
Box 127 
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Fit Your Children into the Picture 


AMOS LONG, JR. 


Teachers 
Annville-Cleona Schools 


— sTupy of history ought to be- 
gin at home. . .” writes Sherman 
Day in the preface of his book, *His- 
torical Collections of the State of 
Pennsylvania.’ Samuel F. Hotchkin 
in the preface of his book “Rural 
Pennsylvania” says, “Local history 
is more important in a neighborhood 
than history of the world in general.” 
Sylvester K. Stevens, State historian 
of Pennsylvania, constantly advocates 
the study of local backgrounds as an 
approach to understanding our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Most children are concerned about 
themselves, their home, and their 
community and are eager to learn 
how they individually fit into the 
social culture. 

As teachers we are aware that some 
of our activities are determined pri- 
marily by our physical environment 
and others are concerned with our 
social or cultural surroundings. It 
seems logical then that children will 
understand their own environment 
more readily and naturally if given a 
background of their own region and 
culture with which they are more 
familiar and aware, than if they start 
with an area or group culture about 
which they know nothing and prob- 
ably care less. 

It has been found that the study 
of any culture unlike the one with 
which the children are acquainted 
should not be begun until they have 
acquired some understanding of their 
own. After they have been made 
aware of the significance of their own 
home and community surroundings 
and their relationships to themselves 
and their country, they will be better 
able to begin to undertake a basic and 
comparative study of other lands 
and cultures. 


Their Ancestors 


What then are some specific ways 
that might be used to approach the 
study of a local culture and make the 
pupils a part of the situation and fit 
them into the picture? One of the 
best methods we have found to arouse 
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individual interest and curiosity is 
to have the children become aware 
of their own familial and ancestoral 
background. 

The children and many times their 
parents learn much in the preparation 
of a family tree. Frequently children 
and adults know very few or none of 
their forebears beyond the grand- 
parents but by careful and serious 
inquiry are sometimes able to trace 
the family back to the immigrant 
ancestor or ancestors. In their search 
they are many times able to deter- 
mine to which generation of Ameri- 
cans they belong. As a result of such 
an approach the children become 
aware of their own ancestry and also 
desire to learn more about the culture 
of those who lived before them. 

The teacher also has an opportun- 
ity to learn from and with the pupils 
particularly in areas where genera- 
tions of the same family have lived 
for a long period of time. The writer 
recalls having one of his pupils in- 
form him of a birth certificate done 
in Fraktur, dated 1827, that she had 
found in the home of her great great 
aunt. It happened also to be his 
great great aunt and helped to sub- 
stantiate information that he had 
previously gathered. In another in- 
stance, a pupil learned that the au- 
thor of a book concerning local cul- 
ture written by a man with her sur- 
name was her great uncle. 

In the area in which the writer 
teaches, the majority of pupils spring 
wholly or in part from Pennsylvania 
German or “Dutch” ancestry. It is 
for that reason that we have directed 
much of our study to that culture; 
however we try always to show the 
same relationship for those who de- 
scend from other group cultures. 

How aroused and interested the 
children become when they learn 
that many of their early forebears 
originated from the Teuton tribes, 
dwelled in central Europe before 
emigrating to America, endured the 
same hardships as the pilgrims. Many 
served long years, after arriving in 
the New World, as redemptioners or 





indentured servants in payment for 
their passage, and pioneered and 
battled the Indians in the area in 
which they now live! 


Their Environment 


Another approach which may be 
used to involve the pupils and one 
which has proved successful in help- 
ing to orient them and show relation 
to their physical environment is to 
have the children draw a simple out- 
line map of the land area on which 
they live including boundaries, the 
location of buildings, and roads. For 
those who live in rural communities 
or on the farm, the map may involve 
more preparation and study than for 
those who live on a small plot of land 
or in an apartment house. 






$a ¢ 
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In preparing and studying a simple 
map of this kind which begins at 
home in the area of the world with 
which the children are familiar, they 
are able to find a definite relationship 
between themselves, their home, and 
their community. They also can 
have a common understanding of ex- 
periences, ideas, and principles which 
are basic and related to their own 
community and area. 

Maps of this type provide a founda- 
tion for further instruction. They 
help the class to read other more com- 
plicated maps intelligently. This pro- 
vides the motivation to extend their 
understanding into other commun- 
ities or areas with different back- 
grounds and to advance into a study 
of the county comprised of other 
villages, boroughs, and townships, 
and eventually into a study of the 
State, larger regions, the country, 
and world. 

Most communities offer some im- 
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portant historical facts which have 
in no way been collected and pre- 
served. They also contain important 
colonial landmarks which are rapidly 
deteriorating and are waiting to be 
studied and photographed before fall- 
ing down or being razed for com- 
mercial sites. 

A visit to some of the older dwell- 
ings, wayside inns, early school 
houses, which still remain in many 
communities, offers an excellent op- 
portunity to study early forms of 
architecture. In many rural areas 
there may still be found springhouses, 
smokehouses, bakeovens, arched root 
cellars, limekilns, rail fences, and 
other examples which give the chil- 
dren an idea of the early material 
culture and craftsmanship of the local 
colonial settlers. 


Field Trips 


In this area, there are numerous 
Indian and German names which 
offer an excellent opportunity for 
study for the children who show inter- 
est. George P. Donehoo's book, 
“Indian Villages and Place Names in 
Pennsylvania,” and ‘Pennsylvania 
Place Names” by A. Howry Espen- 
shade offer a wealth of material for 
teachers and pupils on the origin and 
derivation of numerous Pennsylvania 
names. In addition the books give 
many related legends and authentic 
anecdotes. 

Even though the Indian and his 
wigwam have long gone, for those 
children interested in the Indian cul- 
ture, a field trip to specific areas 
which were earlier inhabited by In- 
dians and where relics have been 
found or to an Indian burial ground 
may satisfy an interest 

A visit to one of the early com- 
munalcenters, the Cloisters in Ephrata 
or the Moravian settlement in Beth- 
lehem, will introduce the pupils to 
early religious sects and their ac- 
tivities. 

In the old family burial plots which 
dot the hillsides or in other cemeteries, 
they may read and study the various 
designs and epitaphs on the tomb- 
stones. Here they may find informa- 
tion and background of their early 
forebears and other early settlers 

For those interested in arts and 
crafts, local cultures offer innumer- 
able examples. A study of pottery, 
glassware, clocks, metalwork, needle- 
work, or illuminated manuscripts 
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with their vivid colors which are 
found on many birth, baptismal, and 
marriage certificates, in addition to 
hearts, flowers, fruits, angels, birds, 
Stars, and many barn designs, pre- 
sents a broad area for examination 
and thought. 

Several good books are available 
for study in this field: “Pennsylvania 
German Illuminated Manuscripts” 
by Henry S. Borneman; ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania German Bookplates” also by 
Borneman; ‘Pennsylvania Dutch 
American Folk Art’ by Henry Kauff- 
man; “Folk Art of Rural Pennsyl- 
vania’ by Frances Lichten; “Folk 
Art Motifs of Pennsylvania” also by 
Lichten, and ‘Pennsylvania Folk 
Art, An Interpretation” by John 


Joseph Stoudt. 


A visit to museums, the Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Museum in Lancaster, 
the Mercer Museum in Doylestown, 
the Hershey Museum, and the collec- 
tions and displays of county historical 
societies offer sources of information. 
Contact also the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society, the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Folklore Society, the Pennsyl- 
vania Folklife Society, and the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission all of which offer helpful ma- 
terials to the teacher through their 
libraries and publications. The Penn- 
sylvania Department of Highways 
also has excellent local highway maps 
which can be put to practical use. 

The Pennsylvania or Kentucky 
rifle and the Conestoga Wagon usual- 
ly ignite a pupil's interest to want to 
study further. One boy has taken 
such an ardent interest in early guns 
that he and his father have begun to 
attend as many of the local household 
auctions as possible. As a result he 
has acquired quite a collection of 
early firearms including a splendid 
example of the early Pennsylvania 
rifle. 


Origin of Foods 


Many of the girls and some boys 
have brought to class what they 
thought were their mothers’ best 
recipes. These were then combined 
into a booklet they prepared for dis- 
tribution among those interested 
within the class and later tested at 
home. This approach has proved 
especially beneficial in the language 
arts phase of the curriculum. 

Girls become engrossed with the 
study of the origin of local foods, 


methods of cooking, markets, and the 
many unpublished recipe books when 
brought to their attention. 

A study of the unique language 
pattern including local colloquial ex- 
pressions and peculiar words of the 
dialect include those which have been 
adopted into the vocabulary of our 
Standard American English. Others 
study early furniture and antiques, 
the entertainment and recreation ac- 
tivities or clothing and dress of the 
people of this culture. 


Folklore 


An introduction to folklore in any 
community sets the stage many times 
for a more concerted interest on part 
of the pupils. Alfred L. Shoemaker, 
director of the Pennsylvania Folk- 
life Society, has continually urged 
teachers to have pupils collect and 
record knowledge and history from 
the older generation among whom 
they live. 

There are many anecdotes, beliefs, 
expressions, proverbs, superstitions, 
cures, recipes, rhymes, hymns, tunes, 
and other nearly forgotten facts wait- 
ing to be collected. Many of these 
proverbs and beliefs have provided a 
standard of conduct for good living 
and have been handed down from 
generation to generation by word of 
mouth without knowing their origin. 


Other Cultures 


Children become aware that their 
culture has a relationship to certain 
other cultures and that their homes 
and community are dependent to a 
certain extent on other parts of the 
world. This can be a steppingstone 
to the study of the Dutch, Swedes, 
English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and 
other groups. 

Through a study of this kind the 
children become aware of many local 
personalities who have in the past 
contributed artistic, literary, political, 
religious, scientific, or social achieve- 
ments within the community. They 
gain a knowledge of types of local 
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occupations, industries, and modes of 
transportation which existed during 
earlier periods. 

They become aware of the many 
descendants of the early groups of 
settlers, not only German, who emi- 
grated from central Europe and set- 
tled in Pennsylvania before the 
Revolutionary War which today com- 
prise the Pennsylvania Dutch culture. 

The children learn to value old 
pictures, recipes, maps, books, glass- 
ware, and other family relics. In 
addition to helping them understand 
their own group's culture and tolerate 
that of their neighbors, it also helps 
to point out individualism among 
themselves. 

It helps in their preparation for 
better citizenship and with their re- 
lations in their daily living and work- 
ing with others. It helps to make 
conversation and play activities more 
purposeful and also serves many 
times as a method to gain better 
home cooperation and interest in 
school efforts. 


Conservation of Resources 


Approaches of this type can also 
be used in other areas. The study 
of conservation becomes much more 
real when the children are directly 
involved in it. It matters little to 
most children to know that certain 
wild flowers and plants should not 
be destroyed or that some animals 
and birds are helpful and others 
harmful. The children must engage 
in activities which will help them to 
understand more thoroughly the prin- 
ciples underlying conservation prac- 
tices. 

It is extremely important that 
children are made to realize early in 
life how dependent they are on the 
earth's resources. By having them 
prepare a list of things they use or 
with which they come in contact 
daily or over a period of time and 
having them become aware how many 
people use these items, you can give 
them some idea how rapidly our sup- 
ply of these materials is dwindling. 

Here the use of arithmetic will 
he!p to show how serious the problem 
of conserving our resources is and 
how they may aid locally to stop our 
country from being a wasteful nation. 


The Stars 


Another area which has aroused 
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much interest and curiosity on part 
of the pupils is the study of some of 
the many constellations and galaxies 
which make up the universe. This is 
particularly true when they are aware 
of the astrological effect the constel- 
lations and stars were at one time 
believed to have had on the lives of 
the people. 

An introduction to the astrological 
year or the twelve signs of the zodiac 
and the effect that the sign through 
which the sun was passing at the 
time of their birth may have had in 
determining the basic qualities of 
character arouses the desire to check 
further and more seriously into the 
study of both astronomy and as- 
trology. 

The following are some of the re- 
lated classroom learning activities in 
which children may engage while 





participating in a study of this type: 
Related word study, writing letters 
for information and materials, read- 
ing and giving oral book reviews, 
making charts and graphs, supple- 
mental reports, studying color and 
design, making pictures for class- 
room decorations, constructing dio- 
ramas and painting murals, preparing 
exhibits, singing folktunes and songs, 
square dancing, showing related slides 
and films, and developing an assem- 
bly program. 

To teach a culture in its entirety 
rather than merely segments of many, 
to build up a greater interest on part 
of the children in our classes to learn 
more of their cultural past during 
their youth, and to see that they do 
not pass through their school years 
ignorant of their local culture and 
region is our responsibility as teachers. 


Daily World Newscast on Washington High’s Schedule 


Regular newscasts from WJPA, 
Washington County's official radio 
station, have been included in the 
daily schedule of Washington High 
School since the 1959-60 school year. 
Robert Colemar and Mitchell Gray, 
staff announcers and news editors for 
this station, compile the 1:30 p.m. 
daily newscast especially for the 
school's use. 

Emil Dupke, principal of Washing- 
ton High School, saw the value of a 
world news roundup and arranged the 
schedule so that no time was lost from 
regular classes. Paul Kratt, head of 
the audio-visual aids department, set 
up the equipment necessary to receive 
WJPA’s radio signal and rebroadcast 
it in every classroom in the school. 

A. Boyd Siegel, executive director, 
and Jack Merdian, general manager 
of WJPA, were pleased to add this 
special newscast to the station's 
already extensive public service ac- 
tivity. There are no commercials 
scheduled during the program. 

Through the cooperation of the 
high school and Station WJPA, 
Washington has enjoyed and has 
utilized for some time this edu- 
cational technique. Every person 
concerned with the project is proud 
of having helped Washington's school 
system, under the direction of Super- 
intenderat Meyers B. Horner, to 





anticipate by several years the latest 
development in education. 

In the picture, which was taken by 
Curtis Kerns, chairman of the in- 
dustrial arts department, are Mr. 
Kratt, left, and Mr. Dupke—Bos 
Provins, Member of the Washington 
High School Faculty 

poe a 

The body politic, like the human 
body, begins to die from birth, and 
bears in itself the causes of its destruc- 
tion. Jean Jacques Rousseau 
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Project HARA 


ANDREW EGENDORF 


Elkins Park Junior High School 
Cheltenham Township 


T was 4:30 a.m., December 6, 1959— 
L-Day. I lay quietly in bed, 
anxious and full of horrible thoughts: 
“What if it were to rain?” ‘What if 
Mr. O. forgets about his pipe?” 
“What if it doesn't get off the 
ground?” 

Today was the day; the day set 
aside for seeing months of effort 
justified, the day for checking things 
four and five times, the day for 
launching the weather balloon. 

| became interested in the idea of 
launching a weather balloon when 
Mr. Otwell (affectionately called Mr. 
“‘O”) told us (my class and me) about 
his former USAF days. He told 
exciting tales of launching weather 
balloons, flying planes, and other 
assorted things. Having a somewhat 
inquisitive mind, | inquired as to what 
gas was used to send up the balloons. 
He responded cheerfully, “Helium.” 

Immediately I became interested 
in launching a balloon myself. There 
were three’ main reasons for this: 
(1) I have always wanted to get off 
the ground, and since | did not have 
a pilots license then, the thought 
of sending up something else in my 
place was appealing; (2) | might get 
a decent size write-up in the papers; 
(3) The word “Helium” had an at- 
traction all its own; it represented 
something with which one would 
never ‘usually come in contact; it 
represented authority—the govern- 
ment uses it! 

Late in September | started work. 
I drew up a rough plan of the whole 
project. The project itself turned out 
to be simple, for all I had to do was 
launch the balloon which would radio 
back information concerning the tem- 
perature and humidity from various 
altitudes. 


The Lifting Force 


The first part was easy. All I had 
to do was fill the balloon with helium 
and—ooops, government regulations 
make private use of helium very ex- 
pensive—over one dollar per cubic 
foot, and I needed over 300 of them. 
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(High Altitude Recording Balloon) 





Mr. O. came to my aid by suggesting A Release Valve 


that I use hydrogen which was “. . . 
really safe if one knows what one is 
doing. Better try to get helium!” 

We managed to get some hydrogen 
from a chemical supply company for 
the reasonable price of $.005 per cubic 
foot. Of course, the danger element 
was increased infinitely, but I quickly 
rationalized by thinking, ‘‘Now | only 
need half as much.”’ 


The Material 


By early October the problem of a 
lifting force was solved, but im- 
mediately | was greeted by another 
enigma—what to put it in. Hydrogen 
is extremely active, a neopreme 
balloon might set it off by static 
electricity. Nylon balloons were 
perfect, but too expensive. Finally, 
however, | found an Air Force surplus 
balloon, in the back of an Army-Navy 
store, which suited my needs perfect- 
ly. 


The next problem was making some 
type of release valve for the gas. 
This was necessary because as the 
balloon would rise, the air pressure 
would decrease, and since the balloon 
was not fully inflated, it would have 
a tendency to expand. This process 
of rising and expanding would go on 
until either the balloon burst, or it 
reached a state of equilibrium. Ifthe 
balloon were to burst, there would be 
the danger that someone might be 
hurt and that the instruments would 
be demolished. If the balloon were to 
stay in equilibrium, it would be lost 
in the clouds for months, until the gas 
diffused through the rubber. This 
process of gradual diffusion would 
bring the balloon down softly, but I 
didn't care if it were going to come 
down in India! 

The balloon could expand to a 
width of thirty feet before bursting, 
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and | calculated that if two pounds 
were added, it could not possibly rise 
high enough to make it expand that 
much. I preferred the slow leak 
method, but Mr. O. wanted a release 
valve. 

My next few (fourteen to be exact) 
free afternoons were spent in the 
school shops. I had a perfect design, 
but no skill with which to execute it. 
But in the end patience paid off; | 
had duplicated the valve precisely, 
to the 1000th of an inch! Mr. Harris, 
the shop instructor, was so proud of 
me that he didn't charge me for the 
wasted materials, only for the 114 oz. 
valve! The valve was designed to let 
out gas if the pressure increased five 
pounds or more and to stay open until 
the pressure was back to zero. This, 
combined with a slow leak in the 
nozzle, would guarantee that the 
balloon would come down within the 
day. 

Balsa- Wood Gondola 


Well, the mechanical parts were 
all made, and, including the two 
pound balsa-wood gondola, the whole 
weight that had to be lifted (so far) 
was 434 pounds. 

Problems with the permission end 
were many also. First, permission 
had to be obtained from the FAA in 
Washington. | then had to notify all 
the airports in a twenty-five mile 
radius as to the time and the day of 
launching. We were lucky enough to 
get permission to launch on either of 
two days (the choice being up to us)— 
November 29 or December 6. The 
other major problem was obtaining 
permission to radio back the informa- 
tion. This permission was also 
granted after many trying hours of 
letter writing 
The Transmitting Instruments 

The electrical section of the project, 
which had now been named HARB 
(High Altitude Recording Balloon), 
turned out to be the easiest, even 
though | thought it to ke the hardest 






The transmitter was a store-bought 
citizens’ band transmitter with a 
range of about ten miles on the 
ground, but twenty-five from the air. 

The instruments were all of the 
same design. The three instruments 
used, thermometer, barometer (used 
as altimeter), and hygrometer, were 
all of the turning hand variety. Under 
the three hands, glued to the faces, 
were specially etched printed circuits 
which would react the following way. 
Every change of 2° would snap relay 
#1; every fall of 5% in the humidity 
would snap relay #2; every rise of 50 
feet would snap relay #3. A special 
timer was constructed which could 
differentiate between the three dif- 
ferent inputs, and would send out a 
different, corresponding ‘beep’ over 
the transmitter. Thus a rise of 50 
feet (which would occur most often 
of the three) would send out a | 
second beep, a change in temperature 
a 2 second beep, and a change in 
humidity a 3 second beep. The 
special radio receiver was at home 
with the tape recorder hooked up to it. 

All in all, there were 2 batteries, 
6 relays, 17 resistors, 5 capacitors, 
a sun battery, and over 10 yards of 
wire. How I crammed all that stuff 
into a dinky 3 x 3 x 5 box I'll never 
know! The box itself was of light 
balsa wood, but with all the paint on 
it, it weighed a great deal. The total 
weight that had to be lifted was 10.6 
pounds. The amount of gas needed 
was over 200 cubic feet, enough to 
blow up the balloon to about 7 feet in 
diameter. 


Up She Goes! 

I got out of bed, telephoned Mr. O., 
and checked to see if this was the day 
of launching. I didn't look outside to 
see if the weather was favorable or 
not, for the last time, November 29, 
it was raining. Mr. O. said, “Let's 
go!” My father and I hurried to 
Cheltenham High School with the 
precious balloon. 

Mr. O. met us there with the tank 
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of hydrogen. We filled up the balloon 
and let it go. It didn't rise, but 
seemed to have a weight of about an 
ounce or two. Mr. O. got angry after 
filling the balloon with no results, 
and so he forced in another 100 cubic 
feet of gas. He held the balloon while 
I put in the plug which had the 
groove used as a slow leak. After 
tightening the plug connection, I 
walked away to see the take-off from 
a distance. 

Mr. O. just stood there holding it. 
Then he said casually, “Aren't you 
going to turn it on?” [| walked over 
and nervously turned the three 
switches to ‘‘on.”’ A bright red glow 
shown forth from the indicator light. 
He let it go. As it rose at about 25 
m.p.h., the dangling helical aerial 
stretched as if to say, “If you let me 
go, you'll be sorry!” 


Gone But Not Forgotten 


To this day I have not found the 
balloon. All those months of work 
were seen going up in less than 
twenty-five seconds. 

The information gained was of little 
practical use, except for the one day 
forecast which, even though it dis- 
agreed with the “official” one, turned 
out to be correct. Due to local 
publicity, we received many calls of 
sightings and findings, the latter all 
false. All the sightings were from the 
northeast, and since the balloon was 
observed to have taken off in that 
general direction, we assumed that it 
came down in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Altogether we were responsible for the 
return of six balloons, all to the 
government ! 


Mn. O. Writes 


In teaching the gifted youngster, 
I always use the term “teaching” with 
a goodly amount of scepticism. | 
feel that one only guides such a stu- 
dent, as best one is able, and that he 
is to a large degree self taught. 

This report of a project—HARB— 
was, I feel, a result of such guidance. 
It is a report written by the student 
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The articles on these pages tell of 
projects in science of some of the 
exceptional students in our class- 
rooms. Andrew, Jon, Charles, and 
Andrea had enthusiastic support and 
guidance from their teachers. Such 
teachers and students pave the way 
for great scientific achievements in 
the future. 











himself, and I did not embellish or 
change his wording in any way. 

You will be interested in a bit of 
this boy’s background. As a ninth 
grade student in our school, Andy 
Egendorf expressed a deep interest in 
mathematics and science, as well as an 
above-average interest and develop- 
ment in all other fields of study. It 
was during his ninth grade year that 
he made the weather balloon. His 
standard of achievement was and still 
is exceptionally high as a student in 


the tenth grade of Cheltenham Town- 
ship Senior High School. 


Reading his report now after a year 
has elapsed, I feel it does not begin to 
express the untold amount of re- 
search, charts, graphs, shopwork, and 
telephone calls which went into 
making this project a success. It 
fails to make note of the fact that the 
sounding device and the receiving 
units were built by Andy from parts 
and that no units were bought. 


It is my sincere opinion that youths 
of this caliber should be encouraged 
to experiment and to move ahead, and 
that they should be given as much 
individualized attention as possible, 
for I believe these boys and girls are 
the ones who will change our world to 
the betterment of all mankind— 
E. C. Orwe tt, Teacher of Science, 
Elkins Park Junior High School 





Children Get Their Feet Wet 


WARREN WILLIAMS 
Huntingdon Junior High School 
bington 


M* WILLIAMS, for my science fair 
project this year, I would like 
to take photomicrographs of the 
chromosomes of Drosophila Melano- 
gaster.’ This might seem like a nor- 
mal request for a 13-year old preco- 
cious child. That, however, was not 
my reaction at the time. Fortunate- 
ly, for everyone involved, I did not 
express my opinion and am a little 
ashamed to reveal it now. The stu- 
dent was told that the matter would 
be given consideration. 


A few days later, a Bausch and 
Lomb representative stopped at school 
to check some equipment with me. 
He was asked if he knew of anyone 
in the area who was doing work with 
photomicrography. At his sugges- 
tion, the student, Jon Grohsman, got 
in touch with Dr. George T. Rudkin 
of the Institute for Cancer Research 
in Philadelphia. Dr. Rudkin was in- 
terested in advising Jon; so much so 
that Jon came to school the next day 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. It 
was obvious that he had made up 
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his mind to work in the field of 
genetics. 


A Prize-Winner 


Jon's interest, application, and en- 
thusiasm, with the assistance of Dr. 
Rudkin, made the outcome a fore- 
gone conclusion. Jon took his project 
to the Montgomery County Science 
Fair where he became a prize-winner. 
He then went to the Delaware Valley 
Science Fair. This is sponsored by 
the Franklin Institute and the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. Here in competi- 
tion with 200 or more students, he 
placed second in the biology division. 
In Jon’s own words, “It took the 
best project in the fair to beat me, 
so I am happy.” 

This was especially true since the 
first place winner and also the gold- 
medal winner for the entire junior 
high school fair was Andrea Simone 
of our school. More about Andrea 
later. Jon decided to continue his 
work in the field of genetics. During 
the summer, he spent some time with 


Dr. Rudkin at the Institute. He de- 
cided that he would like to repeat a 
piece of original investigation by Dr. 
Rudkin and an associate. 

This has to do with an investigation 
of the “puff” areas of the chromo- 
somes of Drosophila Melanogaster. 
In this work, he is using compounds 
containing tritium, the radioactive 
isotope of hydrogen. These “tagged” 
compounds have been supplied by a 
commercial manufacturing laboratory 
at no cost to Jon. The film for mak- 
ing the autoradiographs was also sup- 
plied by a manufacturer at no cost. 
Needless to say, this work involving 
radioactive compounds is carefully 
supervised. 

In summation of Jon’s work and 
progress, it would be amiss to leave 
you with the impression that all was 
rosy during the entire course of the 
work. There were moments of dis- 
illusionment, frustration, despair, and 
most other human emotions. The 
end result, however, will be very 
satisfactory and the future is bright. 


In Vitro 


Andrea approached me one day 
with an idea regarding the study of 
the chick embryo. We discussed her 
ideas and she was told that if possible 
someone would be found to advise 
her. Once again, Dr. Rudkin was 
called for the name of a person who 
might be able to advise us about 
some problems in embryology. He 
suggested Dr. Robert G. McKinnell 
of the Institute for Cancer Research. 
We arranged for an appointment with 
Dr. McKinnell and discussed some 
ideas with him. Andrea decided to 
attempt a new ‘in vitro’ technique 
for raising chick embryos. The sub- 
ject proved to be extremely interest- 
ing and absorbing to Andrea. The 
work went well. She spent many 
long and enjoyable hours on her 
project. The results have been 
reported. 

Still another student, Charles Pflu- 
ger, was interested in making appli- 
cation for a National Science Founda- 
tion Scholarship for high school stu- 
dents. His field of interest was 
chemistry and he was well-qualified 
for a ninth grader having won two 
bronze medals in chemistry at Frank- 
lin Institute. Application was made 
to Geneva College, Beaver Falls. 
Charles was informed that a prerequi- 
site for the scholarship was a course 


(See Children, page 311) 








PTA Project Sparks 
American Education Week 


WILLIAM E. KEIM, Principal 
Pennridge High School 


Perkasie 


Ec YEAR our PTA schedules its 
November meeting during Ameri- 
can Education Week, and finds it 
more and more difficult each succeed- 
ing year to provide a program that is 
new, Vital, and interesting. How- 
ever, this year, our new program 
chairman came up with an idea which 
we consider not only interesting and 
stimulating but one which was so well 
executed and had such far-reaching 
results that we would like to offer it as 
a suggestion to other districts. 

Insubstance, the idea was simplicity 
itself. The chairman set a definite 
goal: “Let's have a night honoring 
the teachers. Let's show them that 
we appreciate them, but let’s not be 
abstract about it.” He reasoned that 
abstract appreciation is all very well, 
but it is rarified and impersonal. Like 
so many things impersonal, it may 
touch the mind but never the heart. 
In order to show appreciation, one 
must get to know a person; and how 
better to do that than to have the 
teachers and the parents meet and 
break bread together—not in great 
masses at banquets, but in small, 
intimate groups around the family 
hearth. 


‘Dinner Guests 


This idea was put in practice in the 
most efficient way. PTA Program 
Committee asked its members to sub- 
mit the names of those parents who 
were willing to entertain one teacher, 
together with his or her spouse, at a 
family dinner in the home of the 
parents. Since we have only 55 
teachers and had over 100 requests 
for dinner guests, we had to resort to 
drawing host's names from a hat. 

The dinners were scheduled on the 
evening of the PTA American Edu- 
cation Week Program. These dinners 
were feasts. Each home wanted to do 
its very best to make the evening a 
success. Breaking bread with parents, 
whom before that evening the teacher 
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did not even know, kindled many new 
friendships and gained many a true 
friend for the school. As one mother 
said, “You know, teachers are just 
like everyone else when you get to 
know them.” 


Many friendships that started that 
evening began to grow almost im- 
mediately. One teacher found that 
his dinner host was a coin collector 
and he returned to the host’s home 
that evening after the PTA program 
to trade coins. Many of our dinner 
hosts live on farms. Since the dinner 
date fell on the first week of hunting 
season, many teachers were invited 
on Saturday morning to some very 
select hunting areas. 


Your Teachers 


After dinner the guests and the 
hosts came to the school auditorium 
fora PTA meeting. They arrived for 
the program in gala groups, sitting 
together and chatting animatedly as 
they waited for the program to begin. 
The theme of that program, ““These 
Are Your Teachers,’ had already 


come to life in the newly formed 
friendships of the preceding hours. 
The program committee had worked 





for weeks on arrangements.  Sinc: 
these involved the cooperation o 
more than a hundred people they 
sometimes wondered if everything 
would come out even. 


From mother and father of teachers 
they secured baby pictures and child- 
hood anecdotes. They assembled a 
questionnaire for the teachers who, of 
course, were free to fill in as much or 
as little as they wished of the back- 
ground facts and opinions requested. 
The resulting program, part fun and 
part serious, was a surprise to all but 
its planners. It was short, simple, 
and direct. Unquestionably it suc- 
ceeded in presenting the teachers in a 
new light not only to parents but to 
one another. 


The first half of the program 
featured teachers’ baby pictures pro- 


jected king size on a stage screen. 


These were accompanied by amusing 
stories of childhood scrapes and 
funny sayings. Teachers entered 
wholeheartedly into their job of 
guessing which chubby charmer on a 
bearskin rug had grown up into which 
of their colleagues. ‘He hasn't 
changed a bit’ was heard only oc- 
casionally. Mostly the guessing was 
tough going. 


The second part of the program was 
a composite portrait of the Pennridge 
faculty drawn from facts and opinions 
supplied by the teachers. Here again 
the cooperation was 100 per cent, and 
here are some of the highlights. 

Our teachers have visited 37 dif- 
ferent countries; have 91 brothers 
and sisters; the largest number of 
children was 10 and the next 8. They 
represent 224 years of education plus 


Pennridge teachers dine with family group 
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ian untold number of additional school 
‘redits; 27 earned part or all of their 
‘ollege costs and in addition to the 
isual ways such as clerking, waiting 
on tables, counselling at camps, sell- 
ing, there were listed grave digger, 
radio announcer, coal miner, ‘Good 
tumor” man, installment loan clerk, 
draft board clerk, tree surgeon, and 
a four-year job of shovelling coal into 
a college furnace. 


The faculty has earned 25 war time 
awards including one Purple Heart 
and nine Bronze Stars; 31 individual 
scholastic awards were received when 
they were students, including one Phi 
Beta Kappakey. Musical proficiency 
was represented by 11 different in- 
struments and several teachers have 
had voice training. Athletically, 42 
college letters were earned, one was a 
coach, one was on an all-state football 
team, one was a captain and two were 
co-captains of college teams. 


Our teachers take part in 77 outside 
activities (40% are in connection with 
church work). Degrees of our teach- 
ers have been earned at 32 different 
colleges, the three most distant being 
the University of Paris and the Uni- 
versities of Miami and California. 
Eight teachers have spent more than 
thirty years in their chosen profes- 
sion. 

The nationalities of our teachers’ 
parents include Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, German, Scotch, English, Irish, 
Italian, Swiss, Russian, and Polish. 

But the questionnaire had done 
more than gather statistics. It had 
asked for an expression of the philoso- 
phy of each of the teachers and 
queried them as to the most important 
decision they had ever made. Many 
of these were read and did more to 
illuminate the profession of teaching 
than a long and learned lecture. For 
each in its own way turned out to be 
a personal formula for keeping chin up 
and heart high in the face of dis- 
couragement and mind alive to 
growth and change. The most im- 
portant decisions in almost every 
case related to choosing teaching as a 
profession, and they came about 
because of a deep belief that to serve 
and guide the next generation is a job 
indispensable to the community and 
unequalled in personal satisfaction if 
not yet in material rewards. 


In closing the meeting the PTA 
chairman said, ‘These are your teach- 
ers: well schooled, well travelled, 
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diversified in background, rounded in 
interests outside their profession, and 
dedicated. As a group they have 
earned part of their education, have 
contributed their time to their com- 
munity, church, and to youth.” 
More good relations developed 
through this project than through any 
other project | have known any PTA 
to undertake. Perhaps other projects 
were more erudite and enlightening— 
and these have their place in the 


observance of the American Edu- 
cation Week—but I know of no other 
project that generated more good will 
than this one. Some of the friend- 
ships made that evening will last for 
many years. This PTA program, 
occurring as it did on Monday, not 
only set the tone for the rest of the 
1960 American Education Week, but 
also left a lasting imprint on the en- 
tire faculty public relations in our 
community. 





What Classroom Teachers Can 
Do About Educational Research 


NEAL R. EDMUND 


Associate Professor of Education 


Temple University, Philadelphia 


HERE ARE several reasons why 
ee teachers should partici- 
pate more directly in scientific educa- 
tional research. To begin with re- 
search stimulates teaching and learn- 
ing; makes it necessary for the 
teacher to use the library and to 
become familiar with research findings 
that might bear directly upon class- 
room instruction. 

SECONDLY, teachers who have com- 
pleted classroom investigations have 
shown great enthusiasm for the re- 
search task 

THIRDLY, teachers can carry on 
many helpful investigations to spark 
their own teaching and that of their 
colleagues. 

FINALLY, they are the only ones 
left to do genuine research on instruc- 
tional problems. The classroom 
teacher, however, cannot do effective 
research without some direct and 
positive assistance. 


Research Can Stimulate Better Teaching 


To anyone who has worked with 
classroom teachers, it is obvious that 
they will need help in two areas: 
They are not familiar with many good 
studies that would be helpful in 
teaching boys and girls, and they need 
experience in evaluating research 
studies to determine which ones offer 
the most assistance. Participation in 
research on topics of their interests 
will overcome these handicaps and 


will result in more enthusiastic and 
effective teaching. 


Enthusiasm for Research 


Seldom is teacher morale higher 
than when a teacher is working on a 
research task of vital interest. It 
might be the results of one method of 
teaching reading compared to an- 
other, course content analysis, or an 
investigation of some area of children’s 
behavior. 

It might be answers to such ques- 
tions as, what teacher traits do pupils 
like most? What subjects cause them 
the greatest difficulties and in what 
specific ways do they feel the teacher 
can be most helpful to them? This 
should prove especially helpful to an 
elementary teacher. Scientific re- 
search adds a new dimension to 
teaching—a new interest in deter- 
mining one’s own teaching effective- 
ness. 


Evidence that Teachers 


Can Do Research 


The best evidence that teachers 
can do good research is the fact that 
teachers have completed many im- 
portant studies. One has only to 
examine the educational journals to 
see that this is true. 

But no one would say that under 
the current teaching loads it is easy 
for classroom teachers to do research. 
Indeed the limitations cited by many 
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teachers show clearly the difficulties 
faced by them. Difficulties range 
from administrative indifference and 
lack of publication space to an over- 
whelming number of miscellaneous 
tasks dumped upon the school by 
non-educational agencies. 


If Teachers Do Not Research 
Their Problems, Who Will? 


The laboratory scientists are too 
busy in their search for principles and 
laws to become involved with the dis- 
tracting problems of the classroom. 
They are too preoccupied even to be 
concerned with applying their gen- 
eralizations to classroom activities. 
Administrators, like the lab workers, 
find too many ways to use their time 
to be concerned with research. Who 
then is left to work on ways of im- 
proving classroom instruction? The 
classroom teacher, of course! 


Instruction is the teacher's stock- 
in-trade. He should perhaps feel an 
obligation and a challenge in research- 
ing problems of instruction, but he 
must be free of non-educative dis- 
tractions in order to do research of 
value. Handling food orders should 
be done by the cafeteria. Selling 
savings stamps and writing deposit 
slips should be performed by bank 
clerks and the photography business 
should be carried on outside of school. 
Eliminating tasks such as these would 
provide time for the teacher to plan 
investigations of merit. 


The Teacher Cannot Do It Alone 


As important as time may be, time 
itself is not enough. Teachers need 
encouragement and some assistance. 
They need to feel that the school 
system and perhaps even the com- 
munity are interested in what they 
are doing. 

The leadership in this connection 
logically comes from the principal or 
superintendent. It may come in the 
form of a consultant paid by the 
school system on a full-time basis, it 
may be supplied by the building 
principal, or it ma come from staff 
members of a near by college or uni- 
versity. The important point is that 
assistance must be given to individual 
teachers and that they are encouraged 
to study whatever they feel is impor- 
tant. 

Assistance to teachers may take 
many forms, but certainly a major 
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part of it should be devoted to con- 
Structing proper research designs. 
Those who spend time in search for 
better ways of teaching should be 
reasonably assured of obtaining re- 
sults in which a high level of confi- 
dence can be placed. Finally, they 
need publication space—journals in- 
terested in publishing studies done 
under classroem conditions. 


Should All Teachers Do Research? 


The answer is, of course, no! Some 
are not interested and some are not 
competent to do research of value. 
Those who are both competent and 
interested should not be hindered by 
lack of time or the lack of encourage- 
ment and assistance. Failure to 
stimulate professional growth through 
research can only result in dogmatic 
repetition of outdated practices. 


eS 


Get Teaching Career 
Month Underway 


The fourth nation-wide observance 
of Teaching Career Month gets 
underway this April keyed to the 
theme that getting and keeping 
good teachers is a pre-eminent na- 
tional concern. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion, coordinator of the month-long 
observance, warns that the teacher 
shortage centinues, with little let-up 
in sight. Objective of the special 
month is to dramatize the importance 
of the teacher in American life, and 
to spotlight the recruitment, prepara- 
tion, and retention of outstanding 
youngsters in the profession. 

To assist school systems, teacher 
associations, PTAs, and other groups 
interested in planning local observ- 
ances of Teaching Career Month, 
the NEA has prepared several new 
folders and other materials which 
may be purchased individually, or in 
a sample Kit. 

The Teaching Career Month Kit 
includes the following materials: 

e PLANNING FOLDER AND ORDER 
Form: “Start Beating the Drums 
NOW for Teaching Career Month.” 
Ideas and tips for conducting a suc- 
cessful local observance in 1961. 
Published by the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. Free. 

e TEACHING CAREER MOnrtuH Post- 
ER: ‘Teaching. ..Career for Our 


Two colors 


Best and Brightest.”’ 
1544x1114. Published by the NEA 
Office of the Consultant for Loca! 


Associations. Single poster, 20c. 
2-9 copies, 10 per cent discount; 10 
or more, 20 per cent discount. 

e LEAFLET: THE ABCs oF TEACH- 
ING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.” In- 
formation leaflet for young people 
considering careers in elementary 
education. Published by NEA De- 
partment of Kindergarten-Primary 
Education. 

e LEAFLET: “THE Goop LIFE- 
CoLLEGE TEACHING.” Describes sat- 
isfactions, opportunities, salary pros- 
pects in college teaching. Published 
by NEA Association for Higher 
Education. Package of 35, $1. 

e LEAFLET: “COLLEGE TIPS FOR 
FUTURE TEACHERS.’ Designed to 
help high school students planning 
to become teachers get into an ac- 
credited college—and stay there. 
Published by NEA Future Teachers 
of America Association. Package 
of 35, $1. 

e BOOKLET: “INVITATION TO 
TEACHING.” Revised edition. 16 p. 
Answers questions students and par- 
ents ask about preparing to teach. 
Published by NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Package of 10, $1. (Sold 
only in units of 10.) Single copies or 
multiples other than 10 are 25c each. 

e LEAFLET: “WHAT SHALL I 
TEACH?” Shows students kinds of 
teachers most needed today and 
specialties available. Package of 35, 
$1. 

e LEAFLET: “WONDERING WHETH- 
ER YouR CHILD SHOULD BE A 
TEACHER?” Outlines for parents the 
advantages and opportunities offered 
by careers in education. Package of 
35, $1. 

e FIVE LEAFLETS on satisfactions 
and opportunities in five teaching 
fields: science, music, art, physical 
education, and the school librarian- 
ship. Single copies obtainable only 
on request from publisher. 

e SAMPLE Mayor's PROCLAMATION 
for local observance of Teaching Ca- 
reer Month. Free. 

Cost of the single Kit is 50 cents 
with the following discounts: 2-9 
Kits, 10 per cent discount; 10 or more 
Kits, 20 per cent discount. 

Address requests for TCM ma- 
terials to Teaching Career Month, 
1201—16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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AT THE HEAD OF SPRING 


The first day of Spring and the first 
spring day may be a month apart—it’s 
spring but the sidewalks haven't come 
up yet! 

Despite her ill-boding Ides, the Mad 
Hare, and the raging Lion—March 
comes laughing down the valley on the 
head of spring. She is full of sweet 
days, ‘teaching barren moors to smile 
and painting pictures mile on mile.’ 

The pussy willows by the river, 
forsythia flaming in the hedge, and the 
first robin make March an ever-re- 
turning panorama of pleasing beauty. 

Her golden suns and silver rain—her 
changing skies and gusty winds 

““Pricketh every heart. . .and 

Waketh him out of his sleep to start” 

This is the boyhood of the year, when 
we forget practical things and favor 
such idyls as bees at work, birds at nest- 
ing, and flowers at blooming. This is 
the time of the singing of birds. 

“I'd like to be a little boy, 

Now that March is here. 

I'd fly a kite up in the sky 

And watch it disappear.” 


THE PROFESSOR BUSINESS 


To make: money or not to make 
money? Notrouble making that choice. 
But pose the question, to invest or not 
to invest—and even the experts hesitate. 

Like any good businessman, before 
you invest, you look the situation over 
carefully, weigh the factors. It takes 
time. It takes thought—it pays divi- 
dends. 

Ever think of PSEA as a business— 
“The Professor Business,’ dealing in 
education—with a home office in the 
capital city and branch offices in over 
300 communities? 

Your corporation operates six large 
production departments, each deliver- 
ing a particular educational item needed 
by every citizen from three to thirty, and 
over. It sustains a dozen advisory com- 
mittees, functioning under an Executive 
Board to assure ever increasing divi- 
dends to the 75,000 stockholders. 


Your sales department comprises a 
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network of public relations teams co- 
ordinated by the Home Office, and the 
communication’s division publishes the 
official organ to keep stockholders in- 
formed on the state of the firm's business. 

The Research Laboratory is constantly 
testing materials, and discovering new 
formulas for the improvement of the 
product. 

The Company is represented before 
the Legislature by a team of experts 
which processes the demands of the 
Stockholders—wherever they may be. 


When you invest in PSEA, you be- 
come part owner of a going concern, 
with an established record of 108 years 
of progress—and successful service to 
its members. 

Dollar for dollar, there is no better 
investment for you than your gilt-edged 
share in The Professor Business. 


SPRING STYLE: SMILE 


A guest adept at repartee 

Is nice to either have or be. 

National Smile Week (March 7-13) 
aims to put a smile on the map of 
America and make two grins grow 
where there was only a grouch before. 

‘| canna be angry for lauchin,” saith 
the genial Scotchman. Happy is the 
man whose smile won't come off, who 
has a light of humor in his eye ready to 
ignite a full flame of laughter. A smile 
takes but a moment, but the memory of 
it may last forever. Wrinkles should 
indicate only where smiles had been. 

Laughter, they say, ‘holds both his 
sides.”’ It is for fun. It has no value 
until it is given away. It is like potato 
salad—share it, and you have a picnic. 
And no one needs a smile so much as he 
who has no more to give. 

A smile means the same in every 
language. It is a curve that sets many 
things straight. Besides, it adds to your 
face value. 

Proper to man is the smile. It is the 
cheapest luxury he enjoys. It is full of 
optimistic vitamins—the lubricant of 
zestful living. It purifies the mind and 
soul. 

Perhaps God gave us a sense of humor 


to console us for what we are. It 
reduces people and their problems to 
proper proportions. It creates happi- 
ness, fosters friendship, lightens people's 
burdens, and sets them on the way to 
serenity and contentment. 

The laughter of man is the content- 


ment of God. 


“NO PATRIOTISM MORE PURE” 


“There is no patriotism more pure, 
more elevated, or more deserving of 
recognition than that of one whose 
highest ambition is to store the minds of 
little children with knowledge, and to 
guide their footsteps in the path of duty. 

“In this humble task is involved all 
that is greatest and grandest in the 
State.” 


This notable appraisal of The Teacher 
is from the pen of Pennsylvania's dis- 
tinguished educational statesman, James 
P. Wickersham (1825-1891), whose 
birthday we celebrate March 5. 


Wickersham wrote from intimate ex- 
perience, for the career of this self- 
educated man progressed from the 
grassroots of educational service to the 
highest level of authority in the Com- 
monwealth. He was principal of 
Marietta Academy, first Superintendent 
of Lancaster County schools, prime- 
mover in founding the first Normal 
School in Pennsylvania (Millersville, 
1857), and first to enjoy the title of 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction—from 1875 to 1880. 

Still nearer to our common interest is 
this West Chester native’s participation 
in establishing the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association in 1852, his role 
in organizing the NEA in 1857, and his 
editing the Pennsylvania School Journal 
for some ten years during the last 
quarter of the 19th Century. 

Perhaps his crowning achievement is 
“The History of Education in Penn- 
sylvania, Which has endured through 
the years as the standard volume on the 
subject of his life’s devotion. 

Wickersham’s complete dedication to 
education entitles him to his own ac- 
colade, ‘No patriotism more pure.’ 
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The President's Message 


Is public education expensive? Of 
course. Everything worth while, 
everything that must be done well, 
costs money. What is more as long 
as inflation continues, education as 
well as all products and services will 
be increasingly expensive. The im- 
portant question is, Can America af- 
ford good public schools? 

Are we requesting exorbitant sums 
of money that the American economy 
cannot provide? 

The financial study by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen in 1957-58 has been 
checked by the Governor's Committee 
on Education and other competent 
groups. It has been pronounced 
authentic and reasonable. The re- 
port stated that a minimum satis- 
factory program would cost $9,000 
per pupil teaching unit. With the 
added demands placed on the schools 
and the continued increase in costs a 
reasonable figure for 1961-62 would 
be $10,000. 

A reimbursement unit consists of 
22 high school pupils or 30 elemen- 
tary pupils. For easy computation 
let's take 25 as an average. Ten 
thousand dollars divided by 25 gives 
us $400 per pupil. The mandated 
school term is 180 days. Four hun- 
dred dollars divided by 180 gives us 
a cost figure of $2.22 per day per 
pupil. Is this a prohibitive figure? 
Society dare not spend less to prepare 
our future citizens for their task of 
preserving our democratic way of 
life, our free enterprise system. 


Can we spend less and feel confi- 
dent that we can withstand the chal- 
lenge of Communism. Today we 
are spending approximately 3% of 
our gross national product on educa- 
tion. Russia is spending approxi- 
mately 15% of her gross national 
product on education. Should this 
give us pause for serious thought? 

Our Federal Government found it 
very easy to pass legislation appro- 
priating $50 billion for a vast national 
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roads program to be completed over 
a ten-year period. 

The same session of Congress re- 
fused to provide $2 billion per year 
for education. 


I am sure we all agree that good 
roads are essential to our economy. 
We also agree that Social Security, 
relief payments, improved housing, 
adequate military expenditures, and 
farm subsidies are very important. 
If the studies completed by numerous 
foundations, commissions, and recog- 
nized individual citizens are correct, 
education is also important and must 
have a high priority. Possibly the 
No. | priority! 


Can we afford good education? Of 
course. In America we have always 
found it possible to get the things we 
decided are important with the local, 
State, and federal governments each 
providing its just share. We can 
zasily raise America’s expenditures 
for education from the present $16 
billion per year figure to the $30 
billion figure recommended by 1970. 

The sacrifices in individual spend- 
ing for automobiles, liquor, tobacco, 
beauty aids, vacations, amusements, 
and luxuries in general would be 
insignificant. 

What priority shall we give educa- 
tion—in Harrisburg, in Washington, 
in the year 1961 ?—G. BAKER THOMP- 
SON, President, PSEA, Delaware 
County 


Correction Please! 


In Resolution 18, printed on page 
241 of the February JOURNAL, the 
word “hasty’ should be omitted. 
The first sentence of this amended 
resolution should read, “We dis- 
approve any adoption of a State-wide 
system of rating in which subjective 
judgment becomes the basis of salary 
increases.” 


Education and Legislation 


The eyes of the educational worlc 
are focused both on the General 
Assembly which is now in session in 
Harrisburg and the 87th Congress in 
Washington. 

In Harrisburg we are awaiting 
anxiously and expectantly the report 
and recommendations of the Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Education. Re- 
ports now indicate that it will be 
released the middle of March. 

In Washington we are anxiously 
awaiting President Kennedy's educa- 
tional message to Congress. President 
Kennedy, during the early days of his 
administration, repeatedly stressed 
the importance of education. He has 
received a task force report which 
called for massive federal expendi- 
tures. This report which is the 
product of six well-known educators 
asked for federal grants for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries, 
additional grants for poorer states, 
and still further grants for cities 
with a population of more than 
300,000. It also asked for continu- 
ation of the college housing program 
with the addition of academic facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Kennedy praised the report 
and indicated that he will deal with 
education in a special message. It 
was anticipated that this message 
would be given to Congress during 
the week of February 13. As we go 
to press on February 15, it is re- 
ported that the message will be de- 
layed until the week of February 20. 
We shall make a further report to our 
readers in the April issue of the 
JOURNAL, 


Education Committees 


Members of the Education Com- 
mittees as announced in the Senate 
and House are as follows: 


SENATE 


Democrats 

Jo Hays, Chairman, 441 W. Fair- 
mount Ave., State College, Centre 
Co. 

Harry E. Seyler, Vice Chairman, 249 
E. Princess St., York, York Co. 
William Vincent Mullin, 7180 Jackson 

St., Philadelphia, Philadelphia Co. 
Martin L. Murray, 34 Mary St., 
Ashley, Luzerne Co. 
Joseph D. Ripp, 105 Point Breeze 
Place, Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 
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Fred B. Rooney, 326 Wyandotte St., 
Bethlehem, Northampton Co. 

George J. Sarraf, 3701 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh |, Allegheny Co. 

Martin Silvert, 5338 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Co. 

Leonard C. Staisey, 500 Common- 
wealth Ave., Duquesne, Allegheny 
Co. 

Israel Stiefel, 2240 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 32, Philadelphia Co. 
Gus Yatron, 1801 Holly Road, Read- 

ing, Berks Co. 

Anthony J. DiSilvestro, ex officio, 
1505 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Co. 

Republicans 

James S. Berger, 2 South East St., 
Coudersport, Potter Co. 

Robert D. Fleming, 202 Brilliant 
Ave., Pittsburgh 15, Allegheny Co. 

Marvin V. Keller, Wrights Rd., R. D. 
2, Newtown, Bucks Co. 

Edward J. Kessler, 329 E. Orange St., 
Lancaster, Lancaster Co. 

Albert E. Madigan, R. D. 3, Towanda, 
Bradford Co. 

Stanley G. Stroup, R. D. 2, Bedford, 
Bedford Co 

Paul L. Wagner, 634 E. Broad St., 
Tamaqua, Schuylkill Co. 


HOUSE 


Democrats - 

Mrs. Jeanette F Reibman, Chairman, 
514 McCartney St., Easton, North- 
ampton Co. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Anderson, Vice Chair- 
man, 226 N. 52nd St., Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Co. 

A. V. Capano, 845 Thompson Ave., 
Donora, Washington Co. 

Joshua Eilberg, 1522 Longshore Ave., 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Co. 


Herbert Fineman, 4901 Wyndale 
Ave., Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Co. 


John R. Gailey, Jr., 401 Roosevelt 
Ave., York, York Co. 

Robert K. Hamilton, 917 Maplewood 
Ave., Ambridge, Beaver Co. 

K. LeRoy Irvis, 2170 Centre Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 

Walter H. Morley, 353 W. Duval St., 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Co. 

John J. Murray, 1616 Branning Rd., 
Pittsburgh 35, Allegheny Co. 

James Musto, 61 Bryden St., Pittston, 
Luzerne Co. 

William J. Reidenbach, 131 Penn 
Ave., Scranton, Lackawanna Co. 
Louis Sherman, 4805 B St., Philadel- 

phia, Philadelphia Co. 
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Republicans 

Clyde R. Dengler, 551 Netherwood 
Rd., Upper Darby, Delaware Co. 

Edwin D. Eshleman, Spring Valley 
Rd., R. D. 1, Lancaster, Lancaster 
Co. 

Eugene M. Fulmer, Suite 38, Orlando 
Apts., State College, Centre Co. 
Maurice H. Goldstein, 5666 Phillips 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 
W. Stuart Helm, 940 N. McKean St., 

Kittanning, Armstrong Co. 

Mrs. Evelyn Glazier Henzel, 414 
Keswick Ave., Glenside, Montgom- 
ery Co. 

Austin M. Lee, | Lothian Place, 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Co. 


PSEA Legislative Committee 


For the information of our members 
we list below the names and addresses 
of the members of the PSEA Legisla- 
tive Committee: 

M. Isabel Epley, 5928 Bryant Court, 

Pittsburgh 6 
Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, 743 Virginia 

Ave., Rochester 
Kenneth D. Frantz, Asst. Supt., Erie 

Co. Schools, Court House, Erie 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary, 301 Market 

St., Harrisburg 
Harry K. Gerlach, 57 Springhouse 

Road, Lancaster 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, 7537 E. 

Tulpehocken St., Philadelphia 38 
Allen C. Harman, Asst. Supt., Mont- 

gomery Co. Schools, Court House, 

Norristown 
Fred L. Marshall, 82 Summer St., 

Bradford 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Country Club 

Road, Cresson 
Joseph Siegman, Chairman, 105 S. 

Patton Drive, Coraopolis 
Charles D. Sproul, 405 Altavista Ave., 

Harrisburg 
James Williams, 293 S. Washington 

St., Wilkes-Barre 


Language Labmanship Tapes 


The attention of Modern Foreign 
Language teachers is called to two 
tapes on Language Labmanship de- 
veloped by Gustav Mathieu and dis- 
tributed by MRI, Educational Elec- 
tronics Division, 126 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, New York. 

Different kinds of lab practices and 
their purposes are explained and ex- 
amples presented. Teachers may 
send two 7” reels of tape upon which 
the material will be recorded or $4 
instead of tapes to the above address. 











Dear Miss North: 


We are greatly concerned about the 
large number of pupils in our first 
grades who are not making satisfactory 
progress in reading. We wonder if we 
should retain some _ children in 
kindergarten until they are ready to 
read and so avoid a high percentage 
of first grade failures. 

Jay Farwell, Superintendent 


Dear Mr. Farwell, 

You have addressed your inquiry 
to one who does not believe in re- 
tention in kindergarten. To me, 
kindergarten should be a series of 
new experiences for all children. I 
believe that a kindergarten teacher 
who has “‘repeaters’’ cannot achieve 
the desired goals in her program. 

Have you considered establishing 
a Junior First Grade to take care of 
the group of children who show indi- 
cations that they are not ready for 
the reading program of your first 
grade? In your Junior First Grade, 
the experiences could lead from the 
more advanced experiences of the 
kindergarten program through an ex- 
tensive reading readiness program. 
For some pupils, this might be an en- 
tire year’s experience; for others, it 
might be only a portion. 

But for all of them, it could be 
amore satisfactory introductorylearn- 
ing experience than a repetition 
of kindergarten or a failure in first 
grade. Your letter implied that you 
had more than one first grade, so the 
Junior First Grade would be possible. 

When you are seeking a solution 
to your problem, why not consider the 
ungraded primary unit? The un- 
graded primary unit with its series of 
steps instead of rigidly drawn grade 
lines has found ready acceptance in 
many school systems. 

While you are studying your or- 
ganization, you might look into the 
curriculum of your present first 
grade. If your percentage of failures 
is high, part of the problem may be in 
the philosophy, organization, meth- 
ods, or materials of the first grade. 

Sincerely, 


Mag Hoek 
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PSEA Life Members Credited to Building Fund 


January 10 - February 8, 1961 





— 


CENTRAL REGION 


Kenneth W. Andrews, Mifflin County 
Mrs. RuthD. Armstrong, Mifflin County 
Virginia |. Smeltzer, Altoona | 


CENTRAL-WESTERN REGION 


Miriam W. Cokely, Punxsutawney 
Mrs. Wilma Meyers Miller, Somerset 
County 


MIDWESTERN REGION 


Joseph Clovesko, Greenville 
Mary Koluns, Beaver County 
Blanche E. Shiveley, Ellwood City 


NORTHWESTERN REGION 
Charles C. Gilbert 


SOUTHERN REGION 


John Q. Mask, III, Lancaster County 
Eva Jane Schwartz, Gettysburg 
Dorothy M. Sprigg, Gettysburg 

Alan Wyand, York County 


WESTERN REGION 


Harold R. Arnold, Allegheny County 
Wendell B. Bossart, Westmoreland 
County 
Jean Bradford, Allegheny County 
Paul S. Brown, Jr., Allegheny County 
Vaughn M. Campbell, Allegheny 
County 
Adaline K. Dull, Allegheny County 
Lee S. Ellsworth, Westmoreland County 
Harry R. Faulk, Allegheny County 
Ferris F. Fitch, Jr., Allegheny County 
David W. Frazier, Allegheny County 
Margaret R. Gray, Clairton 
Lillian Griffith, Allegheny County 
Mrs. Barbara S. Haas, Allegheny County 
Mrs. Monica C. Heckele, Allegheny 
County 
Emily K. Jones, Allegheny County 
Harvey R. Kelly, Jr., Allegheny County 
Frank Letteri, Allegheny County 
Mary Virginia Louden, McKeesport 
George Manis, Allegheny County 
Helen Malter, Allegheny County 
Vincent McKeeta, Allegheny County 
William C. Miller, Allegheny County 
Victor E. Morrone, Allegheny County 


William O'Connor, Allegheny County 
Berna Deane Overand, McKeesport 
Lucas Pavlovich, Allegheny County 
John A. Raso, Allegheny County 
Bonita G. Richards, Allegheny County 
Frances Kennedy Russ, Allegheny 
County 
Margaret A. Schmitt, Canon-McMillan 
John A. Swacus, Westmoreland County 
Robert E. Vignovich, Allegheny County 
Martha Wiggins, McKeesport 
John Woloshan, Westmoreland County 


LOCAL BRANCHES 
AND COUNTY CHAPTERS 


which have met their quota 
of Contributions to the Building Fund 
February 8, 1961 


CENTRAL REGION 


Cameron County 
Huntingdon 

Mifflin County 

Potter County 

Lock Haven State College 
Bucknell University 


Yes, I want to contribute to the 


SIGN ME UP AS A LIFE MEMBER OF PSEA 


Street 


building fund 


NS ee Ee eee SANE ae Pee oa 


Local Branch or County Chapter...........0..cccccccccees 


Nc: 6.5 LANE Eg BR Pind be ac CRE ea oe eee 


| wish to make payment as follows: 
$200 full payment 

$100 a year for two years 
Sysiced $ 50 a year for four years 


eee eee 


(payments may be made in two $25 installments) 


If dues are paid for 1960-61, deduct $10 from your initial life 


membership payment. 
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Present to your Region president or mail to: 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


301 Market Street 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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CENTRAL-WESTERN REGION 


Indiana 


EASTERN REGION 
Shenandoah 


MIDWESTERN REGION 


Aliquippa 
Grove City College 


NORTHEASTERN REGION 


Plymouth 


NORTHWESTERN REGION 
Valley Grove 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 


Bristol 
*Chester 
Darby-Colwyn 
Norristown 
Cheyney State College 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Chambersburg 
*Gettysburg 


WESTERN REGION 
Charleroi ° 


Monessen 
Mount Pleasant 
Mount Pleasant Twp. 





*Includes pledges 


State Colleges to Be 
Foreign Cultural Centers 


Each of Pennsylvania's 14 state 
colleges has been designated a *’for- 
eign cultural center’ as part of a new 
world-study program announced by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Charles H. Boehm. The col- 
leges have been asked to develop 
special “depositories of information 
and materials’ about particular cul- 
tural areas of the world. 

The object of the program, Doctor 
Boehm said, is to make available to 
all Pennsylvania students, both in 
school and college, sources of knowl- 
edge about foreign cultures not gen- 
erally found in other institutions of 
the State. 

So far the colleges have been paired 
with these “cultural areas” of the 
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Officers of the Pennsylvania School Counselors Association present the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Harvey E. Gayman, with a check for $200, first payment on a 
$500 pledge to the PSEA Headquarters Building Fund. 


The organization circularized its members in its newsletter of November, 1959, 


to get approval for the contribution. 
Shown with Mr. 

Schrack, Shillington, president. 

partment of Public Instruction 


world: Shippensburg—India; Chey- 
ney—Central and West Africa; Cali- 
fornia—Slavic countries and Hun- 
gary; Millersville—Scandinavia and 
Germany; Bloomsburg—China; 
Kutztown—the Soviet Union; East 
Stroudsburg—Israel, and South and 
East Africa; Indiana—Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal; Mansfield 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia; 
West Chester—France; Edinboro— 
Indo-China, including Burma, Laos, 
Malaya, Viet Nam, Cambodia, In- 
donesia, and Korea; Lock Haven— 
Turkey, Pakistan, and Greece; Slip- 
pery Rock—Japan and Italy; Clarion 
—The British Isles and Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The development of these centers 
will require the colleges to expand 
their libraries to include collections 
of art, literature, and news media of 
the various countries,’ Doctor Boehm 
said. “They would become deposi- 
tories of information and resource 
materials for students throughout 
the State.” 

He added that the colleges would 
also add specialists to their faculties 
and develop courses of study for stu- 
dents with strong interest in foreign 
cultures. 

The superintendent's plan was ap- 
proved at a recent meeting of the 14 


The pledge is to be paid in five years. 
Gayman are Marion Peck, Hulmeville, treasurer, and John 
The photo is through the courtesy of the De- 


college presidents. The cultural areas 
were selected on the basis of existing 
facilities at the colleges for setting 
up the project. 

Doctor Boehm expressed the hope 
that in time the State Colleges would 
earn national reputation for their 
cultural specialties. 

sai 


NDEA French Institute 
at Penn State 


With the support of the National 
Defense Act of 1958, the Pennsylvania 
State University will hold a 36-week 
Academic Year Institute for secondary 
school teachers of French in 1961-02. 
The Institute offers teachers the op- 
portunity to develop proficiency in 
language skills, new key procedures, 
and language laboratory techniques, 
and at the same time to acquire a 
better understanding of the French 
people and their culture. 

Information may be obtained by 
writing Simon Belasco, director, 
NDEA French Institute, 123 Sparks 
Building, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. 

—0— 

No one minds what Jeffery says. . . 
it is not more than a week ago that | 
heard him speak disrespectfully of the 
equator. Sydney Smith 
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Mrs. Bertua P. Boyp, President of 
the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association in 1960, has accepted a 
position in the Department of Public 
Instruction. She resigned her posi- 
tion in the elementary grades in the 
South Middleton Township schools, 
Cumberland County, to become edu- 
cational programs specialist in the 
Department's Executive Bureau. 


a Ee 


Retirement Alert 


Following the appearance of the 
“Retirement Alert” in the February 
issue which discussed beneficiaries, 
inquiries were received by Head- 
quarters Staff asking, “What will my 
beneficiary receive if I die before 
retirement? ‘What are the death 
benefits?’ “How do I compute the 
death benefits?” 


To these PSEA replies 


Upon your death as a member of 
Class T-A (1/140th class) before com- 
pleting 25 years of service, your 
beneficiary or beneficiaries will re- 
ceive your accumulated deductions’. 
By definition in the retirement code 
“accumulated deductions” include 
all your contributions and the in- 
terest they have earned. 

ExaMPLE: Mary Jones dies after 
having completed 15 years of service. 
During that period she has made con- 
tributions of $3,940.20 and accumu- 
lated $1,145.54 in interest. Her 
beneficiary receives $5,085.74. 

Upon your death, prior to retire- 
ment as a member of Class T-A 
(1/140th Class) after 25 or more 
years of service or after reaching age 
62, your beneficiary will receive the 
entire value of your retirement allow- 
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ance at the date of your death which 
includes not only your accumulated 
deductions but also the value of the 
contributions of the school district 
and the Commonwealth. 

If your death occurs, prior to re- 
tirement, after 25 years but less than 
35 years of service, and before you 


‘reach age 62 the death benefit can be 


determined by using this formula: 


Yrs; sof Applicable 
service Final Annuity Withdrawal 
70 xSalaryx Value x _ Factor 


In the new Retirement Handbook 
the annuity values to be used appear 
in a table on page 23 and the with- 
drawal factors appear in the tables 
on pages 49 and 50. 

EXampLE: If a male teacher would 
die at age 55 after 28 years of service 
with a final salary (average of 5 
highest) of $5,600 his beneficiary 
would receive approximately $13,- 


111.59: 
28 x $5600 x $10.332 x .56653 = $13,111.59 


70 

If his death occurs after 35 years of 
service or after reaching age 62, the 
death benefit may be determined by 
using the same formula as was used 
above, but the withdrawal factor is 
eliminated 

ExampLe: If a male teacher would 
die at age 63, after 40 years of service, 
with a final salary of $5,950, his bene- 
ficiary would receive $29,066.60: 

40 x $5950 x $8.549 = $29,066.60 
70 

It is not necessary for you to file 
an application or make any election 
of the type of retirement allowance 
you wish to receive in order for these 
death benefits to be paid to your 
beneficiary. This lump sum payment 
is made automatically if you have not 
placed an application on file in the 
offices of the Retirement Board 
electing an option other than Option 
1-C. Hence, this is referred to as the 
“automatic option”. 

If you have chosen to remain a 
member of Class T-B (1 /160th Class), 
your beneficiary will receive only 
your accumulated deductions if you 
die before reaching age 62 regardless 
of the number of your years of service. 


If a member of Class T-B dies 
before retiring after age 62, his benefi- 
ciary will receive a death benefit 
somewhat similar to the “automatic 
option”. However, the amount will 
not be as great because the value of 
the contributions of the school dis- 
trict and the Commonwealth will not 
be as great. 


In one case computed at PSEA 
Headquarters, it was estimated that 
the beneficiary of a male teacher 
in Class T-B who died before retire- 
ment at age 65 with a final salary of 
$4,400 would have received $5,393.25 
more in death benefits had the 
teacher been a member of Class T-A. 


English Achievement 
Awards Program 

For the fourth year, the National 
Council of Teachers of English will 
give deserved recognition to some of 
the nation’s outstanding students of 
high school English through _ its 
Achievement Awards Program. 

Although the awards carry no 
direct cash value, they have helped 
the winners and runners-up to gain 
admission to the colleges of their 
choice and in eighty per cent of the 
cases to gain scholarship aid. 

Each award will consist of a scroll 
plus a recommendation to colleges and 
universities and to scholarship donors 
that each winner and runner-up be 
considered for scholarship aid. 

A certificate of recognition will be 
given to each department of English 
from which an award winner or 
runner-up is selected. 

Students are nominated as juniors; 
awards are made when they are 
seniors. Deadline for nominating 
this year’s juniors is March 31, 1961. 

Nomination blanks and information 
are obtainable from Director of 
Achievement Awards, NCTE, 508 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, IIli- 
nois. 


Northeast Conference of 
Foreign Language Teachers 


Of special interest to foreign lan- 
guage teachers will be the 1961 Con- 
ference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages to be held at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York, April 14 
and 15. 

The topic of the conference will be 
“Language Teaching in School and 
College.” The four main panels will 
be The Training of Teachers for 
Secondary Schools, The Training of 
Teachers for Colleges, The Transition 
of the Classroom, and The Coordin- 
ation between the Classroom and 
Laboratory. 

Information and enrolment blanks 
may be obtained from the conference 
chairman, Professor Carl F. Bayer- 
schmidt, Columbia University, New 
teak 27, Y. 
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ALASKA 


Vacationland with a Difference! 


There’s a wealth of study material in this vast and 
os practically unknown area of your 49th State. Alaska 
Sait Airlines flies you to the heart of the Northern outdoors 
~ ...along great rivers... 








.and far reaching deltas to NATIVE ScHOOLs, MISSION 
ScHOOLS, UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA and METHODIST 
University. You find the cities of Fairbanks and 
Anchorage contrasts in modern living; the outposts of 
Nome and Unalakleet quaint in the Eskimo and Indian 
influence. Between them are the great forests... 





4 ...and friendly people everywhere welcome you to a 
wo > hundred stimulating sights, such as magnificent 
Paes headed we Mt. McKinley. Welcome aboard! 
Fs arts 2 i eS | 
Sau ‘elt, ra) 
bas 





For further information write: 


ALASKA AIRLINES 


ee. | ne service 


2320 Sixth Avenue 12335 Saticoy Street 595 Fifth Avenue 
Seattle 1, Wash. Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N. Y. 


Or See Your Travel Agent 
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Eastern Regional of AASA 
to Be in Philadelphia 


The 1961 regional convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators for the eastern section of 
the United States will be held in 
Philadelphia, March 25-28. The 
theme for all regionals this year is 
Education for the Challenges of 
Tomorrow. 

In Philadelphia the meetings will be 
held in the Grand Exhibition Hall, 
Trade and Convention Center. Here 
at 2:30 p. m, March 25, the first 
general session will begin with the 
invocation by Clarice Kline, president 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Raymond Vernon, professor of 
international trade and investment, 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, will 
discuss New Perspectives in America’s 
International Economic Relations. 
Sam M. Lambert, director, Research 
Division, National Education As- 
sociation, will serve as analyst. 

At the second general session that 
evening the Golden Key Awards will 
be presentea. The speaker will be 
Arleigh Burke, chief of U. S. naval 
operations, Washington, D. C. His 
topic is Military Horizons in the 
Missile Age. Frederick M. Raub- 
inger, state commissioner: of edu- 
cation, Trenton, N. J., will be analyst. 

Other general session speakers 
whose names have been announced 





Mrs. Althadell C. Riden 
Yeagertown 
President, Central Region 
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include Stephen K. Bailey, professor 
of political science, Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, Syracuse University, W. Lloyd 
Warner, university professor of social 
research, Michigan State University ; 
the Honorable Gale W. McGee, U. S. 
Senator of Wyoming. 

At the seventh general session on 
Tuesday evening, the program of the 
Associated Exhibitors will be pre- 
sented. It will be a pop concert with 
an international music flavor fea- 
turing Al Goodman and his orchestra, 
vocal and instrumental soloists, and 
touches of comedy. 

For sleeping room reservations in 
Philadelphia write to AASA Housing 
Bureau, Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, Penn Square Building, 
Juniper and Filbert Streets, Philadel- 
phia 7. If you can't come, please 
cancel! 

Preregistration cards have been 
mailed to all paid members of AASA 
for 1961. Fill the card out at your 
convenience and bring it with you to 
the registration desk in Philadelphia 
where you will get your admission 
badge, official program, and exhibit 
directory. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 


The Pennsylvania breakfast will be 
held in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Tuesday, March 28, at 8:00 a.m. 

Frank T. Dolbear, president of the 
Department of Administration, will 
preside. G. Baker Thompson, Presi- 
dent of the PSEA, will bring a brief 
message. 

Clarice Kline, President of the 
NEA, will address the group. 


Vermont to Host 
NEA Classroom Teachers 


The annual Northeast Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
will be in Mt. Snow, Vermont, April 
27-29. Gertrude Sinclair, Barre, Ver- 
mont, Northeast Regional Director, 


is in charge of planning the con- 
ference. 

Registration will start at 6 p. m. on 
Thursday, April 27. 

Thomas Clemens, U. S. Office of 
Education, will discuss Teaching 
Technology at the opening session on 
Friday at9.a.m. A panel including a 
school board member, classroom 
teacher, PTA representative, super- 
intendent, and a lay person will pre- 
sent What Problems Are Involved in 
the Evaluation of Teaching. 

Mrs. Buena Stolberg, president of 
the Department, will address the 
group at dinner on Friday. 

A Cracker Barrel Session on Pro- 
fession Problems will follow the 
luncheon on Saturday, April 29. An 
address by Clarice Kline, president of 
the NEA, will climax the concluding 
banquet at 7 p. m. on Saturday. 

Two invitational concurrent ses- 
sions are also being held during these 
two days, A Salary School and Condi- 
tions of Work for Quality Teaching. 

The purpose of this conference is to 
help the classroom teacher develop his 
skills as an instructor and as an active 
leader in his professional association. 
The Department urges all local as- 
sociations to send representatives and 
invites all classroom teachers to at- 
tend. 

In planning the program for this 
conference, Miss Sinclair has been 
assisted by the advisory council mem- 
bers of the Northeast Region, among 
whom is E. Ray Shank, president of 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers in Pennsylvania. 

hse 

Give smiles to those who love you 

less, but keep your tears for me. 


homas Moore 
(1780-1852) 


COME 





J. Alvin Hertzog 
York 


or 
President, Southern Region 
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Hie gets answers unassisted in 
today’s Britannica Junior 


Once a child knows how to use a dic- 
tionary, he can use Britannica Junior. 
Through Britannica Junior's unique one- 
volume index, he can locate information 
quickly . . . and without help. 

The information he can find so easily 
is equally easy for him to understand. 
Sentences and paragraphs are kept short 
to sustain his interest. And the type size 


is large and easy-to-read (it was actually 
chosen by elementary school children). 
Only subjects of interest to elementary 
school students are covered, and for that 
reason each subject is more complete. 

Today’s Britannica Junior is the only 
encyclopaedia designed for those five 
most important years—fourth grade 
through eighth. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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For free teaching aid, “Learning from Literature,” 
designed to teach the values of literature, write: 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 406, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Yours for the Asking 


This is your coupon service. The mate- 
rials offered in it bring to you new teaching 
aids, helps, and ideas. Please check this 
column and send for the items you can use 
right now. No orders from children, please. 
125. CATALOG details over 400 science kits, 

instruments, toys, game books, records, 
for pre-school through high school age. 
Subjects are from astronomy to mathe- 
matics, from nature study to weather 
study. 36 pages. Illustrated. (Science 

Materials Center) 

. Porson Ivy Posters for classroom dis- 
play—11” x 14” in color illustrating 
Poison Ivy, Oak, and Sumac. Also 
miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
Indicate quantity desired. (Ivy-Dry 
Corp.) 

128. INFORMATION on a teachers 17-day 
all-expense tour of Alaska, including 
Fairbanks, Anchorage, Nome, Unalak- 
lett, Mt. McKinley Park, and visits to 
native, mission schools, University of 
Alaska. (Alaska Airlines) 

129. SclENCE FILM CATALOG of elementary 
and secondary titles. (Moody Insti- 
tute of Science) 

130. BROCHURE on study and travel in 
Mexico in 1961. Includes itinerary of 
field trips. Courses: Spanish, Art, and 
History. College credit. Also two 

special sessions for high school stu- 
dents. (Taxco Summer School) 

. BROCHURE with itinerary of European 
tours especially planned for teachers. 
(Travel and Cultural Exchange) 

132. LEARNING FROM LITERATURE. A Teach- 
ing Aid insert designed to teach the 
values of literature. (Britannica Jr.) 

133. INFORMATION On new guides on how to 
recognize speech disorders that may 
be found among pupils. (Opinion 

Institute) 

5. CURRICULUM GuIDE for Science and 
Social Studies to aid in selection of 
“Look-Read-Learn"’ Books to broaden 
understanding of these subjects in in- 
termediate grades. (Melmont Pub- 
lishers, Inc.) 

139. CataLoG of the Graduate Summer 
School for Teachers. The curriculum 
includes courses in art, astronomy, 
biology, chemistry, economics, geology, 
psychology. (Wesleyan University) 

140. INFORMATION on special rates for edu- 
cators and group tours to New York 
City. (Great Northern Hotel) 
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142. TEACHER'S MANUAL with comprehen- 
sive yet concise procedures for teach- 
ing and testing the 100 addition, the 
100 subtraction, the 100 multiplication, 
and the 90 division facts. 20 pp. 
(John D. Caddy) 

4. LITERATURE with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 

(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

. SWEET Set-Up Funp-RAIsING PLAN 
details methods for students or school 
groups to raise money for band uni- 
forms, instruments, athletic equip- 
ment, etc., with sale of pecan candies 
in boxes personalized with picture of 
school group. (Stuckey’s, Inc.) 

. Goop Books FoR CHILDREN is a cata- 
log of supplementary books for use in 
the elementary grades. The books are 
classified as to subject. (Benefic Press) 
34. For Better, FASTER READING. 

four-page brochure describes and illus- 
trates the Rateometer, a motor driven 
device for improving reading rate and 
comprehension; the Eye-Span Trainer, 
a simple hand operated card shutter 
for improving reading skill; and the 
Flash-Tachment, for converting a 2 x 2 
slide or filmstrip projector into a 
tachistoscope. (Audio-Visual Research) 

36. ALPHABET SEAT CHARTS AND HANpD- 
WRITING RecorD. A 4-page chart- 
booklet including cursive and manu- 
script alphabet charts and record for 
checking pupil's progress. (Noble & 
Noble) 

44. BRocHURE on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
20 countries in 70 days, summer 1961. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

67. BULLETIN AND APPLICATION INFORMA- 
TION for University of Hawaii tour. 
Shows Summer Sessions and 22 social 
and sightseeing activities. (University 
Study Tours) 

. BULLETIN AND APPLICATION INFORMA- 
TION for University of Mexico tour. 
Shows Summer Sessions plans and 14 
social and sightseeing activities. (Uni- 
versity Study Tours) 

94. FoLDER outlines courses offered in 
Summer School at Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico. Accredited program of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. (Juan B. Rael) 

108. BRocHurE describing plan for tickets 
for unlimited rail travel throughout 13 
western European countries.’ (Eurail- 
pass) 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Hy 322. 34; 30. 44> 67.--71.° 94. 
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110. FRANCE, a 16-page booklet, in color 
contains much helpful information o 
what to see and look for in variou 
regions of France. Included will b 
information on Eurailpass, the on 
ticket that is good for one, two, o: 
three months of unlimited railroac 
travel in 13 European countries 
(French National Railroads) 

115. Reprint “Presidents of the Unitec 
States” and the biography of John F 
Kennedy from the 1961 World Book 
Encyclopedia. (Field Enterprises Edu- 
cational Corporation) 

117. 1961 SummeR Sessions BULLETIN. 
Gives details of all courses offered, as 
well as extracurricular activities. (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota—Duluth) 

118. THE ANN Arsor Story. An eight- 
page booklet about the installation of 
a planetarium in one high school and 
its uses as an integral part of the cur- 
riculum. (Spitz Laboratories, Inc.) 

10. TRAVEL AT Its Best booklet describes 
27 specialized tours for teachers, with 
academic credit (in Europe, South 
America, Around the World), offered 
for the 11th consecutive summer. 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 


Kutztown to Host 
Pennsylvania Art Educators 


The eighth annual Pennsylvania 
Art Education Conference will be 
held on April 21 and 22, at the Kutz- 
town State College. The theme, 
“Knowledge in Art Education,” will 
guide the examination of the relation- 
ship between the traditional knowl- 
edge of facts and intuitive, subjective 
knowledge. It is aimed at furthering 
the belief that an educated man is an 
artist when the two types of knowl- 
edge, recording and responsive, are 
used simultaneously. 

Hale Woodruff, professor of art 
education and nationally known 
painter, New York University, will 
address the conferees following the 
dinner on April 21. President Italo 
de Francesco will dwell upon the 
PAEA and Education in Pennsylvania 
in an address scheduled for Saturday 
morning. Raphael Sabatini, profes- 
sor of art, painter, sculptor, and 
graphic artist, the Stella Elkins Tyler 
School of Temple University, will 
consider the theme of the Conference 
in an address following the Saturday 
luncheon. 

Three additional conference per- 
sonalities will include: Klaus Ihlen- 
feld, a West Berlin metal sculptor 
presently working with Harry Ber- 
toia; Bernard Brenner, an art teacher 
at the Devreaux Foundation School; 
and Ray Firestone who will discuss 
his European travels through the 
medium of slides. 

Panel discussions by leading Penn- 
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sylvania art educators, student- 
teacher media demonstrations repre- 
senting teacher education depart- 
ments of six Pennsylvania schools of 
higher education, and a symposium 
on art and education in Pennsylvania 
will consider several provocative is- 
sues related to the theme. 

Visual exhibits will include a film 
created by Harry Sternberg, venera- 
ble graphic arts instructor of the Art 
Students League; sculpture by Klaus 
Ihlenfeld; the art of children and 
college students in art education. 


Business Teachers Meet 
in New York City 


The Eastern Business Teachers As- 
sociation will convene for its 64th 
annua! convention in the Statler 
Hotel, New York City, March 30, 31, 
and April 1. The topic for discussion 
is “Achieving Excellence in Business 
Education.” 

Charles E. Bish, director of the 
NEA Project on the Academically 
Talented, will be the speaker at the 


Program items include procuring 
films on time, the future of NDEA, 
stimulating research in public schools, 
bringing stars down to earth, how to 
buy equipment, program texts vs. 
teaching machines. 


The program is being planned by 
Penn AVID in cooperation with the 
Department of Public Instruction, 
the Pennsylvania Audio-Visual As- 
sociation for Teacher Education, and 
Penn Film Librarians. 





| 


Women Deans and | 


Counselors Announce Theme | 

The National Association of Women | 
Deans and Counselors, a Department | 
of the NEA, will meet March 21-25 in| 
Denver, Colorado. The theme is 
“The World of Tomorrow: Changing 
Patterns in the Lives of Men and) 
Women.” 

Bernice Neugarten, associate pro-| 
fessor, Committee on Human De-| 
velopment, University of Chicago, | 
and Ruth Hill Useem, research con-| 
sultant, Department of Sociology and | 
Anthropology, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, will share keynote honors. | 

Other speakers are Ruth E. Hartley, | 
visiting professor, City College, New | 
York; Paul Heist, associate research | 
psychologist, Center for the Study of | 
Higher Education, University of| 
California, and Pauline Tompkins, 
general director, American Associ- 
ation of University Women, Washing- | 
ton, D. C. | 

Other activities scheduled for the 
conference include section meetings | 
for junior high through university, | 
special interest group meetings, regular | 
business meetings, and state associ- | 
ation meetings. | 


Penn AVID Plans | 
1961 Convention | 


The Audio-Visual Instruction Di- | 
rectors of Pennsylvania are planning 
their 1961 convention for Harrisburg, 
November 1-4. Meetings will be in 
the Penn Harris Hotel and Room 321 
of the Department of Public Instruc- | 
tion, Education Building. | 

H. E. Thorne, president, says regis- | 
tration will begin at 2 p. m. on No-| 
vember 1 and that the Executive | 
Board will meet at 7:30 p.m. Both 
are scheduled for the Penn Harris 
Hotel. | 
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NEWLY PUBLISHED TEXTBOOKS 


from 


| ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
Completely NEW. . . 


| ELEMENTARY SPANISH SERIES — Langford, Parnell, and Raymond — Developed 


for elementary schools, these books use the modern aural-oral method. 


THIS IS MUSIC SERIES — Sur, McCall, Tolbert, Fisher, Pitcher, Nye, and DuBois — 
Written by leading teachers and authorities in the field, this series brings to the 
classroom a complete instructional program in music, based on child interest centers. 


DISCOVERING AMERICAN HISTORY — John A. Rickard and Rolor E. Ray — 


An elementary history text covering the discovery of America to present times. 


THE CAVALCADE SERIES — Gunnar Horn — A three-book anthology of World 
Writing, American Writing, and British Writing, with many interpretive illustrations. 


EFFECTIVE ENGLISH SERIES — Meade, Haugh, and Sonke — Concentrates on four 


areas: writing, listening, speaking, and reading, with motivational illustrations. 


SEGUNDA VISTA — Ruth R. Ginsburg and Robert J. Nassi — Follows the first two 


books by the same authors. Continues the aural-oral approach to teaching Spanish. 


NEWS IN PRINT — Homer A. Post and Harold R. Snodgrass — A valuable text 


for students interested in journalism and those working on the school paper. 


HEALTH AND FITNESS FOR MODERN LIVING — Hollis F. Fait — Aims to 


promote good health practices as an outgrowth of understanding health problems. 


ALGEBRA ONE — Dunstan Hayden and E. J. Finan — Thoroughly modern in its 


organization around the basic idea of set. 


NEWLY Revised... 


THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE — Harold D. Drummond — This third text in the 
Stull-Hatch series, OUR WORLD TODAY, is completely revised. Important 


new map program includes Jeppesen maps and views of the Geophysical Globes. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT — William A. McClenaghan — 


The only annually revised civics textbook. Covers recent events of major importance. 


BUILDING CITIZENSHIP — James H. McCrocklin — A basic text, emphasizing 


good citizenship. Covers political, social, and economic aspects of civics. 


REFRESHER ARITHMETIC — Edwin I. Stein — With its practical applications, this 


text promotes clearer understandings. Lays foundation for study of higher math. 


ADVANCED ALGEBRA (Edgerton-Carpenter) — Myron R. White — Subject 


matter includes core of high school trigonometry. Introduces geometry and calculus. 


CHEMISTRY—MAN'S SERVANT — Leonard J. Fliedner and Louis Teichman — 
Features the long form of the Periodic Table and modern presentations of the 
electron structure of atoms, rocket fuels, and ionization. 

Harry Eaton, Taylor Avenue, Wyalusing 


eS ALLYN and BACON, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
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CENTRAL PENN’S OUTSTANDING CONVENTION HOTEL 
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400 Air Conditioned 
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¢ Complete Facilities ee G Cung 
for Meetings THROUGH 
Conventions mactous Seruice¥ 
e Parking Service 


Lobby Entrance 


MARK W. SWEGER, President and Managing Director 








How big is the world? 


Supplementary Readers 
them develop reading 
lis as they explore the whole, 
ide world . . . from the life of 
the popular Buttons family 
to the exciting exploits of 
Cowboy Sam and Dan Frontier. 
+ hese high interest readers : 
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Representatives: J. Harley Etherton, Frank Tempone 
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opening general session. Partici 
pating in the programs will be Evelyr 
R. Kulp, Ambler Senior High School 
William M. Polishook, assistant dean 
Teachers College, Temple University 
Philadelphia; Mary M. Zimmerman 


| assistant professor, secretarial studies, 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia; William H. Selden, con- 
sultant, business education, Depart- 


| ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 


burg; Florence Nennich, Ambler 
Senior High School; Wesley E. Scott, 


| director of commercial and distrib- 
| utive education, Philadelphia. 


Also on the programs will be 
Samuel W. Caplan, director of dis- 
tributive education program, Temple 


| University, Philadelphia; Marion G. 


Coleman, assistant professor of busi- 


| ness education, College of Education, 


Temple University, Philadelphia; 
Dorothy H. Veon, professor of edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park; Mrs. Dorothy 
B. Yocum, Sun Valley High School, 
Penn-Delco school district, Green 
Ridge, Chester; Bessie Block, South 
Philadelphia High School; Stanley J. 
Shrager, Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia. 

In addition, Frances D. Blessing, 


| Scott Senior High School, Coates- 


ville; F. Howard Strouse, assistant 
director of commercial education, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Elizabeth Craw- 
ford, Temple University Community 
College, Philadelphia; Elizabeth A. 


| Wight, supervisor of cooperative office 
| education, Philadelphia; Mary Cor- 


dova, supervisor of school work pro- 


| grams, Philadelphia; Thomas B. Mar- 


tin, director, Department of Business 
Education, State College, Blooms- 


| burg, and Bernard J. McDonnell, 
| supervisor, commercial education, 
| Philadelphia public schools. 


Speakers Announced for 


_ Administrators Conference 
| at Penn State 


Plans for the 39th Annual School 


| Administrators Conference at Penn- 


sylvania State University, July 17-19, 
are well under way and a big regis- 
tration is expected. Walter DeLacy, 
professor of educational administra- 
tion and conference chairman, has 
announced that the theme will be 
“Changing Concepts in Educational 
Administration.” 

Program Chairman William Page, 
assistant professor of secondary edu- 
cation, has completed arrangements 
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for two of the general sessions. On 
Tuesday morning, July 18, Jack 
Culbertson, executive director 
U.C.E.A., will give the opening 
address on “Emerging Patterns in 
School Administration.’ At the after- 
noon meeting, Robert S. Fisk, dean 
of the School of Education, University 
of Buffalo, will speak on “New Con- 
cepts for Recruitment, Selection, and 
Retention of Administrative Per- 
sonnel.” 


Lambert Article in 
Journal Appreciated 


Raymond L. Lee, chairman of the 
Social Studies Department of State 
College, Indiana, writes his ap- 
preciation of the article by Sam M. 
Lambert, director of the Research 
Division of the NEA, which appeared 


of | 


in the January issue of the JOURNAL. | 
In a letter to Doctor Lambert, Mr. | 


Lee says: 


“IT want to tell you how much | | 


appreciate your compelling logic in 
‘Facts on Federal Support of Edu- 
cation’ which appears in the current 
issue of PENNSYLVANIA 
JOURNAL. 
every point you have cut through the 
fuzzy mindedness that masquerades 
as thought on the part of opponents of 
federal aid. 

“T trust that this article can be re- 
printed and made available to every 
teacher who regards the occupation as 
a Career. 

“Congratulations again on a top 
flight presentation 


Freedoms Foundation’s 


School Awards 


The Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge gave eleven schools in Pennsyl- 
vania national honors in the eleventh 
annual school awards program. These 
schools were cited for ‘exceptional 
efforts they have successfully exerted 
in teaching the basic tenets of our 
Constitutional Republic.” 

The Pennsylvania winners were: 
School system award—Plymouth 
Township school district; principal 


SCHOOL | 
It seems to me that at | 


FRENCH TRAINS 
DO MORE THAN “GET YOU THERE’ 











Please send me: 
Oo See. booklet 





(7 Information on 
“EURAILPASS” 








school award—Barratt Junior High | 


School and Shaw Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, and Girard College; 
George Washington honor medal 
award—Tredyffrin-Easttown Junior 
High School, Coraopolis Junior High 
School, Quakertown Community 
Senior High School, Notre Dame 
High School, Easton, Windsor Town- 
ship elementary school, Upper More- 
land High School, and Locust Grove 
elementary school, York. 
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You'll see more, 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


served at no extra cost. 
travel tourist or first class. 
In daily service throughout the year, 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-dome streamliner. From high 
up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
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your compartment 
relish the world-ren ‘ood s 
© For your greatest convertion EURAILPASS— 0 soe ; 
ticket good for one, two or th of unlimited rail- 
road travel in France and 12 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. P-£ 


Name. 








1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P.Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 











Address. 





State. 





City. 








relax more On a 


You may also 


“The Canadian’ links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


Canadian Cracific 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Plaza 9-4433 
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A Day at the United Nations 


Why not make your plans to spend 
a day or more in New York City at 
the conclusion of the NEA National 
Convention and visit the headquar- 
ters of the United Nations? The 
NEA Committee on International 
Relations and the Division of Travel 
Service are planning a special “Day 
at the UN” on Saturday, July 1, 
1961, and we hope that many of you 
will join us there. 

Our plans include: (1) Special 
transportation from Atlantic City to 
New York City on Saturday morn- 


ing, July |; (2) Hotel accommoda- 
tions for those who wish to remain in 
New York City overnight; (3) Con- 
ducted tours through UN headquar- 
ters and film showings on the United 
Nations both Saturday morning and 
afternoon; (4) A special lunch in the 
UN cafeteria with a wonderful view 
of the East River and the ship docks 
in Brooklyn; and (5) A program 
that will include a talk by one of the 
UN's top officials and a top official of 
the United States Mission to the 
United Nations. 

While you are in New York, of 
course, there are many other things 
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The NEW 
ROAD to 


HEALTH Series 
Grades 1-10 


BOLTON * BYRD °* FOSTER 
LANDIS * MORGAN °* NICOLL 


¢ Completely New 

¢ Experienced Authorship 
¢ Total Health Program 

¢ Positive Motivation 





William Brink 





LAIDLAW 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 


Norman Manners 


Co-Basa] Literary Readers 








GATEWAYS 
to READING 
TREASURES 


Primer—Grade 3 


SHANE : HESTER 


¢ Controlled Vocabulary 
¢ Interesting Stories 
¢ Full-Color Illustrations 


¢ Complete Teachers’ Editions 


Walter Buckius 





BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS * SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY * PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA °¢ DALLAS, TEXAS 
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you may want to do such as visit 
Radio City Music Hall; see an out- 
standing New York play; take a 
sightseeing tour of New York; do a 
bit of Christmas shopping; or any 
one of a host of other things. For 
those remaining in New York over- 
night the program includes a three 
hour boat ride around Manhattan on 
Sunday afternoon. 

We hope many of you will take 
advantage of this wonderful oppor- 
tunity to see the United Nations 
while you are soclose. You will take 
home with you the inspiration you 
are sure to get from a tour of UN 
headquarters, and next fall you will 
be able to teach your classes about 
this great international organization 
with a new realism. 

Transportation to New York, hotel 
accommodations there, and space 
facilities at the UN are limited. Costs 
on this project will vary from about 
$14 to $28 depending upon the serv- 
ices you request. Orders will be 
filled on a “‘first come, first served” 
basis, so send for your Application 
Blank to Harold Colvin, Division of 
Travel Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C., at once. 

-—(-- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
has surveyed those students who are 
taking advantage of the all-year- 
round school. It finds that there is 
a highly significant relationship be- 
tween family income and year-round 
attendance. The lower the estimated 
annual family income, the more likely 
the student is to take advantage of 
the trimester plan, despite the fact 
that it involves an extra term's tuition 
in the calendar year. More men than 
women are registered for all three 
terms. Older students are more likely 
to attend all three terms than younger 
students, and these students already 
have an idea of what they want to 
be and are working toward a specific 
objective. 

—(0— 

Hope is the belief, more or less 
strong, that joy will come; desire is 
the wish it may come. There is no 
word to designate the remembrance of 


joys past. 
Sydney Smith 


There is now less flogging in our 
great schools than formerly, but then 
less is learned there; so that what the 
boys get at one end they lose at the 
other, 

Samuel Johnson 
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New Books 








American Public School Finance. W. M. 
Barr. 416 pp. American Book Co. $6 
For classes in public school finance and 
as a reference work for teachers, adminis- 
trators, school officials, and citizens’ groups. 
Part One is a general introduction to the 
field of public school finance. The re- 
mainder of the book is organized around 
three headings—Revenues, Expenditures 
and Indebtedness, and Fiscal Problems. At 
the end of each chapter are topics for dis- 
cussion and selected references. An an- 
notated bibliography of sources of data in 
public school finance and a section on esti- 
mating the nation’s school revenue needs 
have been provided in the Appendix. 


The Record of Mankind. Second Edition. 
Roehm, M. R. Buske, Hutton 
Webster, and E. B. Wesley. 640 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $5.76 
This book is so named because it relates 
the story of man from his earliest begin- 
nings to the present time—a record of civili- 
zation’s sunrise, dawn, and high noon. Nine 
units, or parts, and 24 chapters comprise 
the text. A brief introduction to each unit 
correlates the material and illuminates the 
important concepts and events of world 
history. At the end of the book, a 16-page 
table of significant dates is given for con- 
venience of review and reference. The con- 
tent is not new in this new edition but parts 
have been rewritten. Illustrations in color 
and black and white are excellent. 


Family Nursing and Child Care. C. Luise 
Riehl, R.N. 384 pp. Illus. Bennett. 
$4.80 

This text i$ recommended for courses in 
high school home economics and as a refer- 
ence for nurses’ aide training as well as 
practical nursing courses. Terms are clearly 
defined and the spirit of nursing and family 
care prevails throughout. The book con- 
tains nearly 300 photographs and drawings 
based on actual home conditions, 


Essential Mathematics. F. G. Lankford, Jr., 
J Ulrich, and J. R. Clark. 544 pp. 
Illus. Harcourt, Brace & World. $4.12 

This textbook for the high school course 
in general mathematics contains the new 
emphases recommended by various. study 
groups. Part I offers a complete redevelop- 
ment of fundamentals, beginning with num- 
bers and numerals and continuing through 
operations with whole numbers, fractions, 
decimals, and per cents. Part II covers the 
topics of social arithmetic. Part III, “Using 

Algebra and Geometry,’ moves from a gen- 

eral study of measurement to problems of 

angles, graphs, and geometric constructions. 


Effective Study. Revised. F. P. Robinson. 
297 pp. Harper. $4.50 

This is a revision of the book that origi- 
nated the SQ3R method of study which 
helps students of all levels to test their own 
skills and to learn and practice more efficient 
study techniques. There are new chapters 
On motivation and on the study of foreign 
languages. Instructions for applying the 
SQ3R method to English, to collateral read- 
ings, and to non-verbal material have been 
refined. This edition provides measures of 
work rate, note quality, and comprehension. 
There are diagnostic charts, cartoons, pic- 
tures, charts, tables, and a bibliography. 
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Junior High School Guidance. Mauritz John- 
son, Jr., W. E. Busacker, and F. Q. Bow- 
man, Jr. 286 pp. Harper. $4 

This guidance book is devoted solely to 

the junior high school level. It describes a 

program for both large and small schools in 


which teachers and guidance specialists 

have distinct though complementary re- 

sponsibilities. Specific procedures in the 
guidance program are outlined. There are 

a study habits checklist, suggested guidance 

calendar, list of test publishers, and chapter 

bibliographies. 

Sextant Series for Exploring Your Future in 
Manufacturing (Salaried). 120 pp. Amer- 
ican Liberty eee 

The Sextant Series consists of 24 volumes 
which help students in studying career pos- 
sibilities. Student self-exploration and com- 
prehensive information about jobs are 
covered thoroughly in the series. Each 
volume contains the Wilkinson Method of 








we hope prove helpful 


Easy how-to by Rosalyn D. Wallace 
in Virginia Journal of Education 
to establish or augment your own rhythm band 


Drum-rather big, clean, 
empty drum (had from 
garage). Top is piece of 
old inner tube secured 
with baling wire. 





Drum—muslin laced over 
ends of coffee can. Shel- 
lack muslin ends 8 times. 


Tom-Tom — tympani 
drum head, softened in 
water and laced with 
twine over the ends of 
coffee can. Let dry, then 
shellack lacings. 


Tambourine—drum head 
held in embroidery hoops. 
6 bottle caps, flattened 
and attached to rim by 3 
tacks. 


Cymbals—tops of 2 coffee 
cans. Hammer edges flat. 
Bolt on spools for handles. 


Plate Shaker—2 paper 
plates laced together with 
dried corn in between. 





Cup Shaker—paper cup 
with dried corn in it. 


Cappo—bottle caps with 
holes punched, strung on 
a wire hanger. Twist wire 
together; caps move easily 
back and forth. 


Bells—3 bells sewed on 
circlet of ribbon. 


Used by permission 
Ginn and Company. 
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Clothespin Whackers—2 


bottle caps, one flattened, 
one regular, tacked to 
clothes pin. 


Toothpowder Shaker— 
red painted toothpowder 
can, filled with dried corn. 


Maracas—2 old light bulbs 
covered with thin strips 
of paper towel. Paste on 
5 layers; allow to dry. 
Then break bulbs by hit- 
ting on cement. Broken 
glass makes rattle. 


Jingle Sticks—2 dowels 
12” long. 2 flattened bot- 
tle caps tacked on end of 
each. 

Rhythm Sticks—2 dowels 
12” long, painted red. 
Sand Blocks—2 blocks of 
wood 3%x3x%”. Sandpaper 
thumbtacked along the 
thin edge. 

Wood Blocks—2 blocks 
of wood 3%x3x%” 





Picket Fence—flat board 

with 8 clothespins nailed 

on upside down. Dowel 

chat used to play up and down 
~w “fence.” 

Triangles—6” nail, _— 


from string. 3” nail us 
as striker. Other triangle 
made of bent metal piece. 


The ideal treat for busy 








people is Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The delicious lively flavor gives you 
a little lift. The good, satisfying 


chewing relieves tension. 
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personal profiling which is a system of 
guidance in self-analysis for setting indi- 


vidual occupational goals. In this book, 

the departments are Manufacturing, En- 

gineering, Advertising, Personnel, Sales, 
and Finance. 

Foundations of Guidance. C. H. Miller, 
U. fice of Education. 480 pp. 
Harper. $6 

An introduction to backgrounds, trends, 
and problems in guidance, this book inte- 
grates materials from psychology, sociology, 
cultural anthropology, and philosophy of 
education. There is discussion of the history 
of guidance theory and the development of 
guidance in the United States. Problems 
such as occupational choice; the appraisal 
of abilities, interests, and values; and prob- 
lems of evaluation are dealt with. Lists of 


class projects, papers, and reports are in- 
cluded. 


Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning. 
Source Book. Edited by A 
Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser, University 
of Pittsburgh. 736 pp. Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, 1201  Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
$7.50 
The editors have collected most of the 
significant writings and papers on teaching 
machines and their programming. The 
numerous contributors whose materials have 
produced the book reflect one dominant 
idea. This is the concept that the processes 
of teaching and learning can be made an 
explicit subject matter for scientific study, 
on the basis of which a technology of in- 


references giving guides to materials for 





struction can be developed. 


TWO NEW CGUIDES 


me) SE NG ed 


A SOLUTION TO BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
@ “BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN”’ 


This is a series of six 30-minute lectures available on tapes and 
33% records designed for teacher orientation and training workshops. 

The lectures deal with the following topics: (1) recognizing and 
stimulating the under-achieving child (2) approaching the irritable 
and hostile child (3) relating to the disinterested or withdrawn child 
(4) maximizing the advantage and accepting the limitations of the 
teacher's role in fostering positive mental health and (5) knowing the 
kinds of emotional problems that should be handled in the classrooms 
and those that should be handled by reference to the principal, parent 
or child guidance clinic. 

The series was prepared by Dr. Norman A. Milgram, staff psy- 
chologist, Childrens Service, Nebraska Psychiatric Institute. He not 
only has dealt with behavior problems and emotional disturbances 
in children, but also as a teacher has spent many years in the class- 
room with elementary school children. 


HOW TO EVALUATE AND RECOGNIZE SPEECH DEFECTS 
@ ‘SPEECH DEFECT RECOGNITION”’ 


This is a series of four 30-minute lectures available on 30 minute 
tapes and 33% records along with manual. The lectures are designed 
to increase the class room teacher's comprehension of the extent, 
nature and method of evaluating speech disorders that may be found 
among pupils. 

The following topics are discussed (1) articulation problems (2) 
rhythm problems (3) physical problems (4) voice problems and 
(5) hearing problems. Each area will be illustrated with the sounds 
of speech defective children. 

This series was prepared by Mr. Louis J. LaBorwit, Speech and 
Hearing Pathologist, Prince George’s County (Maryland) Health De- 
partment. 


@ THESE ARE ‘‘MUSTS’’ FOR FACULTIES, @ 
_ SCHOOL BOARDS AND P.T.A. GROUPS! 












In addition to 


————— 


U For 1 more information mail this coupon to 


| Opinion Institute, P.O. Box 1048, Omaha, Nebr. 
“Behavior Problems of Elementary School Children” 


| ‘‘Speech Defect Recognition”’ 





| NAME 
| ADDRESS 
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the basic text, the book provides teacher:: 


and research specialists with an annotatec 
compilation of papers in the field and. :; 
28-page bibliography. 


Science for Your Needs, 444 pp., $4.12 
Science in Today’s World, 426 pp. 
$3.96; eight or Progress, 620 pp. 
$5.24. M.U. Ames, A. O. Baker, anc 

Jaf. Leahy. illus. Prentice-Hall 

These books are intended to make scienc« 
intelligible to the future citizens of ou 
country. The authors believe that scienc« 
is more than a compilation of facts. It is ¢ 
method of thinking and working. It is < 
way of solving problems. In these books 
the text, suggested activities, and illustra 
tions are developed to carry out this aim. 

Valuable teaching features include the fol- 

lowing: Ideas to Remember, Can You Do 

These?, How Would You Answer These?, 

Further Reading. There are many picture: 

and diagrams. 


Counseling in Secondary Schools. J. W. 
Loughary. 147 pp. Harper. 

“The school counselor, in order to offer 
effective counseling assistance, needs a 
counseling frame of reference from which 
he can provide primarily developmental 
counseling help to young people in secondary 
schools. The objective of this k is to 
provide one such frame of reference and to 
discuss and illustrate its applications.” 
Many excerpts of actual counseling inter- 
views with secondary school students are 
included. 


ABC Social Studies Series: Grade 1—Our 
Homes and Our School, 120 pp., $2.48; 
Grade 3—Our Community, 240 pp., 
$3.32; Grade 5—Our Hemisphere, 496 
pp., $4.64. Dorothy M. Fraser and 
PP E. Hoy. Illus. American Book Co. 

A complete social studies program for 
grades | through 6, of which these are three 
of the volumes. The series is organized to 
help children see the relationships among 
history, geography, civics, and economics. 

A skill-building program helps the child to 

learn to interpret material, todo independ- 

ent and group research, to solve problems, 
and to use maps and globes. Map readi- 
ness begins in first grade. The books for 

grades 4, 5, and 6 each include an Atlas, a 

glossary, and an index. 


Plays for Modern Youth. Marcus Konick, 
Department of Public Instruction. 430 
pp. Illus. Globe Book Co. $3 

All the plays in this volume have been 
tried in the classroom and produced on the 
stage. The selections are funny, serious, 
or fantastic. Some are easy and some more 
difficult, but students at almost any adoles- 
cent level can enjoy them. Teaching Aids 
and Guide have been prepared by Doctor 

Konick. 


* * * 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 

books reviewed are: 

American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. 

American Liberty Press, 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria, Ill. 

Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., Tarrytown, 


Harper 8 Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
62 NEoX. 
B, "e Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Books Received 
Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
ION. Y.: 
Four CompLeTtE Wortp Nove ts. R. L. 
Loughlin and Lilian M. Popp. Teacher's 
Guide. $3.76 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE. A biography of 
the great star. Richard S. Aldrich. 
Teaching Aids by Lilian Popp. $3 
JOURNEYS IN SCIENCE FicTIon. R. L. 
Loughlin and Lilian M. Popp. Teaching 


Aids. $3.52 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 


Nov: 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS PsyCHOLocy. Third 
os” Donald A. and Eleanor Laird. 
PROGRESSIVE FILING. Seventh Edition. 
Gilbert Kahn, Theodore Yerian, and J. R. 
Stewart, Jr. 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 
TEACHING LEFT-HANDED CHILDREN. 
Margaret M. Clark. $2.75 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
INTRODUCTORY KKEEPING. Third 
Edition. M. C. Olson, E. A. Zelliot, and 
W. E. Leidner 
MECHANICAL DRAFTING ESSENTIALS. 


Third Edition. F. T. McCabe, C. W. 
Keith, and W. E. Farnham 
Youth Education Systems, Inc., 6 Railroad 


Way, Larchmont, N. Y.: 

How To PREPARE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TIONS. $2.50 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Curriculum Suggestions and Teaching Aids for 
World Cultures for Pennsylvania. 50 pp. 
Curriculum Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council for the Social Studies. 
Available to non-members of the Council 
for $1.50. Order — the organization 
at 224 French Street, Erie 

While the Bulletin has been prepared for 
the primary purpose of assisting Pennsyl- 
vania senior high school social studies teach- 
ers meet the new Pennsylvania graduation 
requirement of at least one-half unit in 

World Cultures, it should be of considerable 

value to all teachers who wish to give their 

students a broader and more sympathetic 
understanding of the peoples of the world. 
Approximately four-fifths of the publication 
is devoted to Non-Western World Cultures. 
The main emphasis is placed on the cultures 
of the present with only such attention 
given to earlier history and cultures as will 
throw light on understanding the peoples 
of today. A ten-page section on Teaching 

Aids provides a partially annotated list 

of films, filmstrips, and inexpensive paper- 

back books and pamphlets of recent date 
for units on Meaning of Culture, Soviet 

Union, China, Japan, India, Southeast Asia, 

Islamic World, Latin America, and Africa. 


National Education Association 


MAGAZINES IN THE CLASSROOM.  Editor- 
Educator Seminar, May 3, 1960. Single 
copy free 

MaGaZINE Report. Quarterly summary of 
education articles in national magazines 
and newspaper supplements. $1 

REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION, SANTA FE, 
New Mexico. Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy. These publications 
may be secured from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, nC 
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Miscellaneous 


ADMINISTRATORS SALARIES——Superinten- 
dents and Principals. SELECTED Sta- 
TISTICAL TRENDS AFFECTING EDUCATION. 
$0.15 each. Minnesota Education Assn., 
41 Sherburne Ave., St. Paul 3, Minnesota 

CoLLece Facts CuHart. 1969-1961. Na- 
tional Beta ree 458 N. Church St., 
Spartanburg, S ; 

Forcinc A UNITED Europe. The Story of 
the European Community. Robert L. 
Heilbroner. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.25 

SAFETY EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL. Bulletin 397. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

SEVENTH ANNUAL List. National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
Mills Building, 17th St. and Pennsylvania 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

SoOcIAL. STUDIES SUPPLEMENT. _ Illustrative 
and Source Materials in the Social Studies. 
THE TEACHING OF FRENCH. Grades 9-12. 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Administra- 
tion Bldg., Parkway at 21st St., Phila- 
delphia 3 

SUMMARY OF SALARIES AND SALARY SCHED- 
ULES IN CALIFORNIA. 1960-1961. Bulle- 
tin 139. California Teachers Assn., 1705 
Murchison Drive, Burlingame, € california 

TEACHING THE TALENTED. Report of 
Workshop, 1960. State College, Slippery 
Rock 

THE UNIVERSITY 
Ford Foundation, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

a 


AND WorLD AFFAIRS. 
477 Madison Ave., 


Children, from page 291. 


in high school chemistry. This of 
course is not possible for a ninth 
grader. When Roy Adams of Geneva 
was requested to screen Charles on 
the grounds that he had acquired on 
his own an excellent background in 
chemistry, he graciously consented. 
When Charles had completed the 
screening he was awarded the scholar- 
ship. He was the only ninth-grade 
student in the Institute of 15 stu- 
dents. This should indicate that 
many students can and should cross 
grade lines. 

Of these students Jon and Charles 
are definitely interested in a scien- 
tific career. Andrea is undecided; 
however, she had a look into the real 
world of science that comes rarely to 
the ninth grade science student. If 
nothing else, she has had the real 
thrill of learning for the sake of gain- 
ing knowledge 

Many students could be named 
who have gone through the same 
basic experience. In attempting to 
satisfy the curiosity of a superior stu- 
dent there is much to be gained 
through the problem solving approach. 
The student gets a chance to work in 
an area rather than just talk about 
it. He does this with someone who 
is an expert in the field rather than 


the teacher who is, in most cases and 
of necessity, just ‘on speaking terms’ 
with the subject. This does much 
for the student's morale. It gives 
him inspiration, confidence, prestige, 
and status. All of these are impor- 
tant to a superior student who seeks 
purpose and guidance. 


We recommend 


1. When you have a student of out- 
standing ability who is interested in 
a particular phase of science, or any 
other subject for that matter, secure 
some expert in the field to advise and 
help him. 

2. Start small and do not attempt 
a project which encompasses too 
many areas. 

3. Encourage your students to dis- 
cuss their ideas and problems with 
you. Seek the advice of scientists in 
your community to solve them. You 
will find that they are anxious to 
help. 

4. Do not sell your students short 
by feeling that they are incapable of 
carrying out their basic ideas. It 
has been my experience that most 
superior students have a good under- 
standing of their own capabilities. 


= 


College 
Capsules 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA'S 
School of Education will become a 
graduate school with the beginning of 
the fall term in 1961 This is the first 
in a series of steps designed to expand 
and strengthen the University’s pro- 
gram for teachers and other profes- 
sional personnel in the field of edu- 
cation, according to President Gay- 
lord P. Harnwell. 

The University’s current under- 
graduate program for the preprofes- 
sional preparation of teachers for the 
elementary and secondary schocls 
will be undertaken by the College of 
Arts and Sciences and the College of 
Liberal Arts for Women. The faculties 
of these colleges will be assisted by 
the faculty of the new Graduate 
School of Education in the conduct of 
essential technical courses in the 
guidance of the program in teacher 
education. 
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BETTER SCHOOLS 
MAKE BETTER 
COMMUNITIES 


BETTER TEAGHERS 
MAKE BETTER 
SCHOOLS 


BETTER TOOLS 
MAKE BETTER 
TEACHERS 


A complete line of School 
Supplies and Equipment 
—Teachers, Schools, 
Community 


KURTZ BROS. 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Paoli, Pa. 











_in NEW YORK | 


OVERLOOKING TIMES SQUARE & 
RADIO CITY 


short walk to Central Park and the Coliseum 
118 W. 57th ST. (19) 


GUARANTEED 
HOTEL RATES 


TO EDUCATORS 


SINGLE $7 DOUBLE $10 
FAMILY PLAN ROOMS 

Two connecting rooms, or a 2 rm. suite, priv 

bath for 4 persons guaranteed at $15. 

more economical! 


oe rates are even 
Please send shame rate - to: | 
jame ghee GAELS eT ae ee ek | 
SOMOS Ss ee Re nc ne oe | 
City “sg 
I DRE is Sich oe ae Shear ea Ae eee ! 


GREAT NORTHERN 
HOTEL | 
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YOUR SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 


We can print your paper for as little as $25.00. 

Use as many pictures as you want. Write for de- 

tails about our system ur service is prompt. 
A. G. Halldin Co., 


Box84, Indiana, Pa. 














EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia. Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who don’t want to be herd- 
ed around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, California 


For Teachers--FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER Study 
and Travel in MEXICO at low cost. 5 hours 
College credit. Session July 22 to Aug. 18. 
Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main —_— Wichita, Kansas 


BUS TOURS 








0 Pe errr March 1 to 23, 1961 
Tulip Time, Holland, Michigan... .May 17 to 21, 1961 
WEMRE Sie acs cata wseence eae June 16 to July 28, 1961 
Atlantic Provinces................ June 17 to July 2, 1961 
WOOTEN eo oon ve vad panic July 6 to Aug. 6, 1961 

| Aug. 24 to Sept. 24, 1961 
St. Lawrence River............... Aug 4 to 13, 1961 
New England States.............. Aug. 13 to 20, 1961 
Smoky Mountains................ Aug. 14 to 20, 1961 

| RCO TINE iw as ke cuiecceccnd Aug. 21 to 30, 1961 


| On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air 


conditioned, lavatory equipped buses. 
For more information and Tour Books—Call 
Hanover MElrose 7-9133 or write 
LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elm Ave. Hanover, Penna. 


Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 
Buses leave Hanover & York. For other points contact office 





“THE 6 WONDERFUL RECORDS OF FACTS” 
©1960 John D. Caddy 


*% Highest quality 33-1/3 L.P. vinylite records 
dictating the 390 basic Arithmetic facts 6, 
4-1/2, and 3 seconds apart! 

% Challenges pupils to clinch the memoriza- 
tion of the facts, by adopting less time-con- 
suming methods of arriving at their answers! 

* Quickest, easiest, surest method of finding 
children’s fact problems! 

% Designed to meet requirements of Title III 
of N.D.E.A. of 1958! 

* 30 day trial upon request, to administrators— 
supervisors—consultants. Just return rec- 
ords if not satisfied! 

* Send for FREE TEACHER’S MANUAL! 

exclusively from 


JOHN D. CADDY 


P.O. Box 251 Canoga Park, Calif. 
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The reorganization has been under 
consideration for two years by the 
faculty of the School of Education 
and foilows a recommendation of the 
five-year Educational Survey of the 
entire University. Faculties of other 
University departments also will par- 
ticipate in the new graduate program, 
according to William E. Arnold, dean 
of the school. 
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SEE A 


PROGRAM 
PRESENTED WITH 


SENSE - 
NOT NONSENSE 





for Grades 2 through 6 


From the teachers’ wants and pupils’ needs 
has come an entirely new English program 
which teaches basic skills solidly, specif- 
ically, and continuously. Each lesson is 
organized to motivate, teach, and review. 
In logical sequence — consistent with the 
pupils’ abilities and understanding — the 
texts provide a strong, practical program 
of grammar and usage and thorough training 
in writing, reading, speaking, and listening. 








THE 


NEW 
BUILDING 


BETTER ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 





Skills, once presented, are individually 
tested and reviewed, then maintained and 
reapplied throughout the program. Challeng- 
ing sections of enrichment activities are in- 
cluded for advanced students or for those not 
needing review. The Teacher's Edition for 
each text is complete, compact, and easy- 
to-use. Its unique format eliminates the use 
of several books, or turning back and forth 
within one book. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois °- 


Elmsford, New York 
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~ TEACHERS "KNOW" 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL! 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL IS A RECOGNIZED 
@ LEADER IN THE HIGHLY SPECIALIZED FIELD OF TEACHERS 
GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE. 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL WRITES COVERAGE 
@ “TAILOR-MADE” TO FIT THE INSURANCE NEEDS OF 
TEACHERS AT ATTRACTIVE, BUT SOUND RATES. 


THAT SERVICE AT TIME OF NEED IS THE ALL-IMPORTANT 
@ FACTOR IN INSURANCE AND THAT WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL CLAIM SERVICE IS PROMPT AND FAIR. 


THAT THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SECURITY, 
@ STABILITY AND PERSONAL SATISFACTION OF WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL PROTECTION. 


MORE THAN 3,000 SCHOOL SYSTEMS HAVE WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP PLANS AVAILABLE. IF YOURS DOES NOT, ASK YOUR AS- 
SOCIATION PRESIDENT OR SUPERINTENDENT TO CONTACT OUR 
LOCAL OFFICE FOR INFORMATION. 







LOCAL OFFICE 


200 Fourth Avenue 
pesssseeae Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
906 Bankers Securities Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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MELMONT BOOKS 
as 


Selective, Individualized 


READING 
MATERIALS 


Low Reading Levels and High 
Interest Levels are carefully 
integrated with broad concepts. 


Clear readable type and gen- 
erous margins make the text 
inviting. 


Subject matter, for the most 
part, supplements the school 
program. Entertaining treat- 
ment induces children to ac- 
quire increased knowledge of 
many subjects. 


Illustrations are intriguing and 
informative. 


e The contemporary scene and 
its activities are intensely fas- 
cinating to children. In the 
main, Melmont books present 
facts from the world of reality 
in a manner to make it fun for 
the child to LOOK, READ, and 
LEARN. 


60 DAY PREVUE PURCHASE PLAN. Order 
books for examination without risk. Look 
before you buy. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED as to 
content and manufacture. 


FREE! Social Studies and Science 
Curriculum Guides and Complete Catalog 
upon request. 


Representative: Robert A, Neff 
P. O. Box 323 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


A CHILDRENS PRESS COMPANY 


MELMONT 


PUBLISHERS. INC. 


JACKSON BLVD. & RACINE AVE. 
CHICAGO 7. ILLINOIS 
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|Thomas W. 
|January 27 to become principal of | 


| school 





Notes and News 


KENNETH E. Dawson, West 
Hyattsville, Maryland, has been ap- 
pointed as the first full-time executive 
secretary of the American Industrial 
Arts Association. Mr. Dawson as- 
sumed his new duties on January 3 
with an office in the NEA Center in 
Washington, D. C. 


FLloyp M. FARMER, assistant 
superintendent in charge of cur- 
riculum, Wichita public schools, 
Wichita, Kansas, has been elected 
chairman-elect of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 


CHAUNCEY G. BLy has been ap- 
pointed the thirteenth president of 
Thiel College, Greenville. Doctor Bly 
succeeds Fredric B. Irvin who re- 
signed last June to accept an appoint- 
ment as cultural officer of the United 
States Information Agency. 





Howarpb C. McELroy, director of 
curriculum in McKeesport for the 
past four and one-half years and high | 
school principal for the previous | 
seventeen, has resigned. The Board 
of School Directors has taken no steps 
to fill his position | 

IRBY B. CarRRUTH, superintendent | 
of schools at Austin, Texas, since 
1950, is the new president-elect of the | 
American Association of School Ad- | 
ministrators. Doctor Carruth will be- 
come head of the organization March | 
15 of next year after serving for one | 
year as president-elect. Benjamin C. | 
Willis, general superintendent of | 
schools in Chicago, Illinois, currently | 
the president-elect, assumes the presi- | 
dency March 15, 1961. 

SYDNEY L. HA_t, a Cleveland busi- 
ness executive, has been named vice | 
president of Wilson College. He took 
over his duties on February |. As 
vice president for development, Mr. 
Hall will direct the college fund 
raising and public relations program. 

Donacb O. SMELTZ, a teacher and | 
guidance counselor at Edison Junior | 
High School, Harrisburg, since 1938, 
has been appointed assistant principal 
of the school. Mr. Smeltz succeeds 
McMillen who resigned 


York Suburban High School. 


Mrs. CATHRYNE S. PLACE, fourth 
grade teacher at the Marshall Street | 
in West Norriton, had an | 
article published in the September 
issue of the Grade Teacher. The | 
article stressed the importance and | 
value of choral reading as a part of | 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
@A aRounD THE WoRLD 
FOR OVER A DECADE 


TRAVEL o ITS BEST 





— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 5 85. 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs i 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization | 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of ; 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
oA 


i 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of gful and enjoyabl 

experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 
winter months. 





el 
Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 
ship, or fly by jet. 

ol 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachera, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays, 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 


até. 


250 WEST 57th sT., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








BWWBWWBWBBWBBBWBVeBeeweesesaaasy 


TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


« ». im resorts, amusement parks, summer 
g camps, ranches, hospitals, state and na- 
§ tional parks, restaurants, motels, business 

and industry, government, and other or- 
g ganizations at locations throughout the 
; United States. 


WAAWssssssssaaany 


* A list of over 1,000 organizations needing 
help this summer, name and address of 
employing official, positions available, ard 
salaries offered is contained in the new 
1961 Summer Employment Directory. All 
of these employers want applications from 
teachers. The price of the directory is 
$3.00; there is no other cost to teachers. 





To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1961 Summer Employ- 
ment Directory No. 19. | enclose $3.00. 


Nome. 





Addrace 








Cc CON. State 
(please print) 
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the language arts program. A sequel 
tc it appeared in the December issue 
ot the same magazine in which she 
gave specific directions for using 
sound effects in the choral reading of 
“The Night before Christmas.” 

ALLAN M. WEST, executive secre- 
tary of the Utah Education Associa- 
tion, has been appointed associate 
director of the Membership Division 
of the NEA. Mr. West, whose work 
in the field of education in Utah spans 
almost two decades, is to assume his 
new duties in Washington in March. 

BENJAMIN FINE, Pulitzer prize- 
winning reporter and former edu- 
cation editor of the New York Times, 
has been named dean of the school of 
journalism and communications at 
Point Park Junior College in Pitts- 
burgh. Doctor Fine is education 
editor of the North American News- 
paper Alliance. He will continue 
writing his weekly column while 
serving as dean. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION has announced the follow- 
ing personnel changes: CLypDE E. 
KLINGER, Glenburn Township, Lacka- 
wanna County, promoted to director 
of the School Buildings Bureau, to 
succeed James Tresslar, resigned; 
Ray M. Futmer, Selinsgrove, high- 
way safety education advisor; LLoyp 
L. Evans, Harrisburg, pupil trans- 





portation examiner in the Bureau of | 
Administrative Services for School | 


Districts. 


MarVIN WACHMAN, history pro- | 


fessor at Colgate University, will be- 
come president of Lincoln University 
He will succeed Donald C. 
Yelton, the acting president who will 
resume his job as permanent librarian. 
Lincoln, formerly a Negro college, 
desegregated its classes last year. 
Georce E. Raap, principal, Heath- 
coat elementary school, Scarsdale, 
New York, is the new superin- 
tendent of Bucks County schools. 


Necrology 


Mrs. EpwarpD M. MEEHAN, teacher 
in Mahanoy City before her retire- 
ment, January 5 


Mrs. ANDREW J. MANLEy, teacher 
in Philadelphia schools for 38 years 
before her retirement three years 
ago, January 9 


Wititiam W. McKay, industrial arts 
teacher in Interborough High 
School, Glenolden, January 9 
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MODEL 
A-3-P 


IA 
PLA 


NETARIUM DIVISION + SPITZ LABORATORIES, INC. - yorKLYN 








NOBLE’S 
BETTER HANDWRITING 
FOR EVERYONE 


Grades 1 to 3—Workbooks 


Each Grade $.53 
Grades 4 to 8—Regular Ed. Each Grade $.38 


HANDWRITING MADE EASY 

(Teacher’s Manual) $2.50 
A teacher completing this course may apply for 
a Certificate of Proficiency in handwriting to 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 


ALPHABET WALL CHARTS $2.00 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS (with pad) $2.56 


The modern way to mark pupils’ papers with 
rubber stamps. 


COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices and 
further information sent upon request to 
School Principals. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, New York 









America’s 
Leading 
Handwriting 
System 
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HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Bane tase, 9 Low Rates 


TPM'S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 


CCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 


WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL 


INCIDENTAL AND 


SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 


OPrrers ... 


“TAILOR- MADE”’ 


BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers ... 


For Teachers pete Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 

e eServing Teachers Since 1912 ¢ e 


NURSE-IN-HOME 


Ages 18 to 60 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 








How to go about 
saving money 
.. while you 


go about 


seeing Europe! 


A single EURAILPASS ticket gives 
you an entire month of first class 
travel in and between Austria, Bel- 
Denmark, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland fora single flat fare of $110. 
¢ Many extras included « Go where 
you want, when you want—back-track! 
You can do it only with EURAILPASS 
at no extra cost * Two-Month EurRAIL- 
pass just $150; three-month limit 
only $180. BUY EURAILPASS FROM 


gium, 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


EURAILPASS, P.O. Box 191, (et ae Square Sta., 


New York 10, N. 


Please send Free iMestroted | brochure 


| EUGENE WINKLER, counselor at South | 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Janu- | 


ary 21 

Mrs. MALVERN HEATH CHAMBERLIN, 
91, former Washington County 
teacher, January 15 

PENROSE W. M. PREsSEL, 92, super- 
intendent of Warren schools before 
his retirement 20 years ago, Janu- 
ary 13 

HELEN G. PAISTE, teacher in Morton 
Avenueelementary school, Chester, 
for 46 years before her retirement 
in 1941, January 4 

Mrs. MaArTHA GUIHER, teacher in 
Jefferson County for 11 years and 
in Clarion County for 11 years, 
November 5, 1960 

JOHN Bupp LAMADE, science teacher 
in Hughesville High School, No- 
vember 30, 1960 


ot, y 
f 





* University of Minnesota; Duluth 


Duluth 12, Minnesota 





GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


| be cine of one will offer, in cooperation 


JOSEPH T. YURKEWITCH, supervising | 


principal of Susquehanna Consoli- 
dated High School System, Janu- 
ary 20 


| 11 countries. . 


Mrs. Mary JEAN Dive cy, former | 


teacher in Altoona schools, Janu- 
ary 20 


| CHARLOT G. CoFFROTH, coordinator, 


Division of Credentials Evaluation, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, November 3, 
CHARLES Coxe, professor emeritus, 
State College, Lock Haven, since 
retirement in 1951, former presi- 
dent of Central District, PSEA, 
January 18 
ez. 


We live in Deeds 


We live in deeds, not years; in 


| thoughts, not breaths; in feelings, not 


in figures on a dial. We should count 
time by heart throbs. He most lives 
who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 


the best. 
—Philip James Bailey 


Calendar 


March 10—Social Studies Conf., State 
College, Kutztown 

March 12-16—Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Conv., Chicago, III. 

March 18-22—NEA Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 





CAMP DIRECTOR—25 years or over, to direct girls’ 
camp near Boyertown, Pa. Ideal for husband-wife team. 
Administrative and camp experience required. 

Other staff positions also open. 


Write Camp Department, Girl Scouts of Philadelphia’ 


1211 Chestnut Street, Phila. 7, or call LO 4-3934. 
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MEXICO, 


rom §$' d University and 





Suntan, in Seinen July 3—Aug. 11, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & litera- 
ture courses. Tuition, board & room, $245. Write 
Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, California 


FAMOUS TC= 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


FOR TEACHERS eSUMMER 1961 
58 Days in Europe. . .$735 


all inclusive* 


vtati tah! 











*Transatlantic tr 


Travel & Cultural Exchange, 550-5 Ave., N. Y, 36 








-FREE COLOR POSTERS- 


11x14” for Classroom Display 
Illustrating and Describi 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
Specify number of posters and miniatures 
needed. Teachers only—Write: 


Ivy Corporation ¢ Montclair, N. J. 

















For Travel... Study... Fu 
WORLD’S FINEST 
SUMMER pide 


SUMMER SESSION * 


HAWAII 


6 Weeks from $569 


1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in beautiful 
Honolulu. Includes 22 planned activities and sightseeing 
. .» Waikiki Beach hotel living... wide selection of 
courses. ..the outstanding program to the Jslands! 











SUMMER SESSION | 





6 Weeks from $474 % 


1961 Summer Session, National University of Mexico in 
cosmopolitan Mexico City on the most beautiful campus 
in the world. Includes 16 planned activities, bullfights, 
weekend sightseeing . . . courses in Spanish or English 
... Finest resort hotel living... exceptional foreign 
travel vacation. 


APPLY NOW! mail coupon for all the wonderful 
information, or write University Study Tours, 2275 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















FREE! -ST-1 a 
20-page Bulletin Dr. R. E. Cralle, Dir. | 
and Application University Stet Tours | 

ission Street 
(1) HAWAIL [] MEXICO San Francisco 10, Cal. 1 
Please send to: | 
Name I 
Address ! 
City. Zone____ State 
| School 1 
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March 21-25—National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors, 
Denver, Colorado 

March 24-29 — National Science 
Teachers Assn., Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, III. 


March 25-28 — Regional Convention, 


American Assn. of School Adminis- | 


trators, Philadelphia 
March 31-April 1l—Eastern Busi- | 
ness Teachers Assn., 64th Annual | 
Convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York City 
April 7-8—PFTA State Convention, | 
Cedar Cliff H. S., Camp Hill, and | 
Holiday Motor Hotels, East and | 
West | 
April 8—Conclave, Junior Geogra- | 
phers, West Chester Senior High | 
School | 
April 13—Spring meeting, North- 
western Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies, Edinboro State | 
College 
April 14-15—Pa. Assn. for Student 
Teaching, George Washington Mo- 
tel, Valley Forge 
April 15—In-Service Teachers Conf., 
State College, Kutztown 
April 15—Eastern Conf., Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators Assn., Reading Sr. 
HS. 


April 16-22—-National Library Week 











For your expanding elementary program 


TWO 
NEW 


ABC 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Grades One through Six e@ Fraser and Hoy 
Teacher’s Editions 
(Teacher’s Guides available separately) 

Quality, continuity, and solid content are 
featured in this outstanding new series. 
Concepts, skills, desirable attitudes, and 
knowledges are built systematically 
throughout each book. 


ABC 
SCIENCE SERIES 


Grades One through Six e Jacobson and Lauby 
Teacher’s Editions ~ 
(Teacher’s Guides available separately ) 
These challenging and satisfying elemen- 
tary science texts include the latest 
developments in scientific research. A 
remarkable depth of content and well- 
planned activities ensure a sound founda- 


tion in basic science principles and 
methods. 





SERIES 





American Book Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 








April 20-22—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education, 12th Annual Conf., 
General Motors Training Center, 
Route 22, Kingston Drive, Pitts- 
burgh 35 

April 20-22—Pa. School Counselors’ 
Conf., Milton Hershey School and 
Hershey Hotel, Hershey 

April 21-22—Pa. Art Education Assn. 
Conf., State College, Kutztown 

April 21-22—Pa. Assn. for the Study 
and Education of the Mentally 

Gifted, Annual Spring Conference, | 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh 

April 22—Western Conference, Pa. | 

Business Educators Assn., Mt. 

Lebanon Sr. H. S., Pittsburgh 

April 27-29 — Northeast Regional 
Conf., NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Mt. Snow, Vermont 

April 28-29—Student PSEA 
vention, State College, 
Rock | 

\pril 28-29—Spring Meeting, Penn- | 
sylvania Council of Geography 
Teachers, Lawrence Hotel, Erie 

\pril 29—Pa. Council of Teachers of 

Mathematics, State College, Clarion 

May 4-6—National Assn., School 

Boards Annual Conv., Philadelphia 

lay 6—Spring Conference, Pennsyl- 





Con- 
Slippery | 


MARCH 1961 


WORKS LIKE MAGIC. Townspeople, school patrons 
buy with tremendous enthusiasm when students sell 


1 
2 ‘ 
‘ Stuckey’s famed Pecan Log Roll in boxes ‘‘personalized”’ 
1 with picture of your group. Easy $1 seller with generous 
your class ‘profit. Sure way to raise money in hurry for band instru- 
| 
| | \ 
‘ 
1 
1 
\ 
1 
1 
\ 
1 
\ 


after sale. Right now best time for success. Hundreds of 
U.S. schools using this new ‘‘Sweet Set-Up’’ plan. Send 
coupon today for free details. No obligation whatever. 


ments, uniforms, athletic goods, gym construction, class 
h ( trips, visual aids, etc. No advance money required; pay 
team here! 






wy 









ky Fund Raising Div. 
CY: Eastman, Georgia 
® 

















Approx. no. students who will sell_______ 
3/61PT 


‘ 
1 
a 1 At no obligation send full details your personalized 
Quick Easy Way ‘ “Sweet Set-Up" Fund Raising Plan. We wish to raise: 
‘ $ 
? ‘ 
" | Name 
to raise money = 
1 
1 City. 
1 
for your group... § 
aan 1 
1 
‘ 
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<xs SUMIMEL o+ 


Attend Sammie Sessions of the aneiens 
of Pittsburgh and earn the credits you 
need while living in a stimulating metro- 
politan environment. These Summer 
Sessions—now in their fifty-fifth year— 
provide teachers and administrators with 
an opportunity for a full-time program 
of learning and personal accomplishment 
not always possible at other times of the 
year. You will study with the leading 
authorities in your field. You will like the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of the new 
Pittsburgh, which offers scores of cultural 
and recreational pursuits, including light 
opera and concerts, fine arts galleries, 
and big league baseball. 

The Sessions consist of a six-week 
program of courses conducted from June 
26 to August 4; a nine-week program of 
graduate mathematics beginning June 
5; a number of two-week conferences, 
workshops and institutes; and off-campus 
field work in biology. Classes meet for 50 
minutes five times a week, Monday 
through Friday. The following divisions 
and schools offer summer courses: Divi- 
sions of the Humanities, Natural Sciences, 
and Social Sciences, and the School of the 
Liberal Arts; School of Education; Grad- 
uate Program in Child Development and 
Child Care; and the Pymatuning Labora- 
tory of Field Biology. 

Just as the City of Pitts- 
burgh has gained for itself a reputation 
for leadership in civic renaissance, so has 
its University become known for the 
quality of its faculty and the excellence 
of its educational facilities. 

For further information about 
the Summer Sessions, write today to the 
Director of Summer Sessions, 2701 
Cathedral of Learning, University of 
pee —e 13, he ane 

alhuy. 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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vania State Modern Language 
Assn., Millersville State College 

May 6—Annual High School Busi- 
ness Education Contest, Blooms- 
burg State College 

May 7-13—National Music Week 

June 20-22—Department of Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion, Annual Summer Convention, 
Eagles Mere 

June 22-23—Fifth Annual Conference 
of College Admissions Officers and 
School Counselors, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 

June 25-30—NEA Convention, At- 
lantic City 

July 16-20 — Thirty-Ninth Annual 
School Administrators Conference, 
Pa. State University, University 
Park 

July 20-22—Pa. Science Teachers 
Assn., Summer Conf., State Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 

August 6-11 —Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 

September 29-30 — Student PSEA 
Leadership Conf., Allenberry-on- 
the Yellow Breeches 

September 29-October 4—NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 1-4—NEA Conference of 
County Superintendents, Hilton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 13-15—Pa. Federation for 
Council of Exceptional Children, 
Bedford Springs 

October 14—Annual Conference for 
Teachers and Administrators, 
Bloomsburg State College 

October 23-24—Pa. Branch, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Harrisburg 

October 27-29—Classroom Teachers 
Conf., Bedford Springs Hotel 

November 2-4—Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and 
Counselors, Hotel Hershey 

November 2-4—Pa. Audio-Visual In- 
struction Directors and Pa. Audio- 
Visual Assn. for Teacher Edu- 
cation Joint Meeting, Harrisburg 

November 19-21—Fall Conf., PSEA 
Dept. of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg 

November . 20-21—Education Con- 
gress, Harrisburg 

November 30-December 2—Annual 
Conference, Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Assn., Harrisburg 

December 7-9—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Pick-Roosevelt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF CLASSROOMS! 


BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 





ATA 
COST AS LOW 


AS 3 ] de 
PER PUPIL* 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 





IT’S VERSATILE... 

ment program. 

IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 

vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service, 

STUDENT CENTERED .. . requires minimum assist- 

ance. Students master its use in minutes. 

EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 

ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 

low as 37c per pupil. 

Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them” 
. “best of its type’... “‘more convenient”... 

‘“so quiet’”’ . . . ‘‘flexible and adaptable”’ . . . ‘‘rate 

increase 70 to 300%.’’ 


fits into any reading improve 


1 wit! 1, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to9 om, 6a. M935. 95 @ 10 or more, ea. $33.95 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. PJ13 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FacTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 





SIMPLE! DURABLE! 


EFFECTIVE! 








EARN 414% INTEREST FROM MAR. 1st 
. ON DEPOSITS MADE BY MAR. 15th 





Postage Paid 
Both Ways— 






INSURED SAVINGS 
EARN 


Ty 
re 


itizens Savings 


AND LOAN COMPANY 





132 Main St. SN 


gnsueeg 
C= Since 1889" 


Fe 






“Serving Safely 





CITIZENS SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 
134 MAIN STREET, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
Please Open (J Individual ([J Joint-Survivor 





! | 
| 
| SAVINGS ACCOUNT in the Amount of $. 
| | Check or Money Order enclosed. | 
| (_] Send Financial Statement. | 
| \ 
! | 
I | 
\ | 
| | 
| I 





Name(s) 








Address__ ees 





City re» State 
ASSETS OVER ER 18 “MILLION DOLLARS 








-—— ~*~ fF 








SUNS 


AUDIO-LINGUAL 


a ubiquitous expression—for the language laboratory is fast becoming 

an integral part of language teaching in high schools all over the 

country. More and more teachers now want their students to have 

contact with the spoken language. To meet the needs of teachers 

who use our books, D. C. Heath and Company now has tape record- 

ings available for these well-known foreign language texts: 

Dale and Dale: 
| 


COURS ELEMENTAIRE DE FRANCAIS, 2ND EDITION 
COURS MOYEN DE FRANCAIS, 2ND EDITION 


Turk and Allen: i 
EL ESPANOL AL DIA, 2ND EDITION 
BOOK ONE BOOK TWO 


Huebener and Newmark: 
A FIRST COURSE IN GERMAN 
A SECOND COURSE IN GERMAN 


Huebener and Neuschatz: 
PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? 
OUI, JE PARLE FRANCAIS! 


Pittaro and Green: 
PRIMER CURSO PARA TODOS 
SEGUNDO CURSO PROGRESANDO 


The tapes are available for sale, or they may be borrowed for limited 
periods of time and duplicated by high schools using these texts. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
475 SOUTH DEAN STREET, ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
AGENTS: ROBERT L. FELKER, ROBERT J. ROSS, HAROLD ELTING 











CRAFTY MEN CONTEMN STUDIES, SIMPLE MEN 
ADMIRE THEM, AND WISE MEN USE THEM... . 


Sir Francis Bacon 





Society expects educators to fit Bacon’s description of Students who wish to complete a coherent program for 
wise men (and women). The Summer School is thirty hours of credit may become candidates for the 
: especially designed for such people, i.e., for mature, degree of Master of Arts in Liberal Studies or for the 
’ intelligent, serious students who have imagination and Certificate of Advanced Study. Candidates and non- 
; initiative. All courses emphasize searching and rigorous candidates are equally welcome. 
i analysis of ideas and principles. Classes are small—the 
i average enrollment is ten per section. CLASSES—JULY 3 to AUGUST 11 
Wesleyan maintains the Graduate Summer School for To receive a catalog please write: 
é the purpose of giving teachers and administrators an Professor R. K. Fielding 
; opportunity to extend their liberal education through Graduate Summer School, Wesleyan University 
: increased command of their own and related subjects. Middletown, Connecticut 
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BRYANT Teachers Bureau "05.3. % Bryant 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. a 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1228 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
Enroll Now for September Positions—School—College—T eaching—Administration 
43rd Year Serving Penna.—Del.—Md.—New Jersey—New York 

















ADAMS rence 
AGENCY 
605 14th St., N.W.—Washington D.C. 
Member NATA Write Today 22nd YEAR 
IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


$4,000 — Positions — $7,500 











TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teach Hi t pro 
you may make a wrong move which will — inconvenient and costly. wie not aie coc. Ly even in 
the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Visit our office 
Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street 


Est. 1913 


¥ block from the capitol. 











COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
42 Court Street JEfferson 8-5400 Morristown, N.J. 
Immediate openings: Kgn., Grades 1, 2,3, 4. Eng., French, Span. Home Ec., 
Ind. Arts, Mech. Dr., Guid., Rem. Read., Psych., Special, hys. Ed (Girls) 
Write or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart William A. Buseh 








ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 

Albert Family have offered person- 

alized efficient reliable service to 

educators at all levels from kinder- 

| ee by ads Serene ona 
ation-Wide 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3) 








MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 








THE EASTERN 


Member National 
Association of Teachers Agencies 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway, Rockville Centre 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

Twenty years of pee a lacement of 

Teachers and Administrators — Eastern States, 


Write for Registration Form New York State and LONG ISLAND. 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
401 Juniper Bldg. Walnut and Juniper Sts. PHILADELPHIA 


A distinctive personnel service, of especial — to employers who 
appreciate careful work, and to teachers bility and ambition 


E. F. Maloney 


5-1745 ° 
E. F. Maloney, i} [Managers 


Kingeley { 5-1746 Personal Discriminating Service 


























TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE ics: 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us about yourself. 


William K. Yocum Manager 
Established 1925 Member N.A.T.A 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 





TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 





—Secon e hy not investi these gh us? Our many years of experience 
in placing teachers—over r thirty. five years aaee the same management—give you expert guid- 
ance—so tin Write immediately. ‘Why put your future—so important 





to you—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
on Ee enced ree 


8ist Year 











WANTED: GOOD TEACHERS 
For positions in 14 Western States including 
Calif., Alaska, Hawaii. For particulars 
write CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, 
Wash. Member NATA. Mention this 
Magazine. 




















Placing teachers and administrators in public, private 


schools and colleges of N.Y., N.J., Penna., Md., Del. 


Ralph V. Horning, Ed. D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
DEVON, PA. 


HORNING 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. Jane R. Addis 
Atlantic |. -5874 37th year Edwin P. Addis} Mors. 
Quality positions continuously listed in Elementary, Secondary, College, and 
Administration. Local concentration plus national coverage. Discriminating 
service by former school personnel. Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


























CLINTOR== 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.1.A. 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 





















NORTH JERSEY 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
24 N. Van Brunt St. LOwell 7-4430 


Write Or Phone For Application Form 











226 East Hanover Street, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 

NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 
‘*Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 





G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 





TEACHERS ADMINISTRATORS LIBRARIANS 


We are fortunately situated in a high-demand, 
high salary area. Kindergarten thru college. 
Apply now on no-abligation basis 


TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 
Philip Hensel, M anager 
354 Richmond Rd., phew as 24, Ohio 
— Nation-wide overage — 
Monthly Payment Plan 











Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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University 
SUMMER fs 
SESSIONS § 
_ for 1961} 


Most Classes will be held in Curtis 
and Barton Halls, the recently 
completed, modern, entirely air- 





conditioned classroom buildings on 
the University Campus. 


A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate courses 


is offered to teachers, school principals and superintendents 








e THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 
‘ 
| | \  pRE-SESSION REGULAR SESSION SECOND session 
q ers! ; ps 26 to M 
-— Ha) Pday.’hogust 4 Friday, Sennett 
e Registration Registration Registration 






‘ 2 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Friday, June 23. 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Friday, A 
Pen, Sve i Saturday, June 24 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. Y9USt4 9am, to 2:30 p.m. 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


A Latin-American studytour will be offered in Education. 
For further information write or visit DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
OFFICE HOURS: Daily 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 









COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGES 


Excellent Teacher Education Opportunities at Pennsylvania 


Commonwealth teaching certificates and bachelor of science degrees. 
High caliber faculty. Excellent student teaching. 
Many specialization areas. 
reational, social, cultural opportunities. 
basic fee plus $700—room, board, laundry, activities fee. 


Graduate work $15 or $20 per credit. 


$11 per credit. 


State Colleges 


Broad general studies. 


of colleges for further information. 


College 
Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion 
E. Stroudsburg 
Edinboro* 


* 


Indiana* 


Kutztown* 
Lock Haven 


Mansfield 
Millersville* 


Shippensburg* 


Slippery Rock 
West Chester* 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
The State Colleges have regular college years of two semesters September to May 





Special Curricula 


Business and Special Education 
Industrial Arts, Special Education 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts 
Library Science 

Health and Physical Education 

Art Education, Library Science, 
Special Education 

Art, Business, Home Economics, Music, 
Special Education 

Art Education, Library Science 

Health and Physical Education 

Home Economics, Music, Library Science 
Industrial Arts, Library Science 
Business Education, Library Science 
Health and Physical Education 

Music, Health and Physical Education 


inclusive and summer sessions of twelve weeks. 


*These colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the master of education 


degree. 





DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


CHARLES H. BOEHM 


Superintende:.t of Public Instruction 


Outstanding professional work. 
Excellent placement. 


Athletic, rec- 





Costs: $200— 
Summer sessions 
Write presidents —s | 
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President 


Harvey A. Andruss 
Michael Duda 
James H. Duckrey 
James Gemmell 
LeRoy J. Koehler 
Thomas R. Miller 


Willis E. Pratt 


I. L. de Francesco 
Richard T. Parsons 
Lewis W. Rathgeber 
D. L. Biemesderfer 
Ralph E. Heiges 
Norman Weisenfluh 
T. Noel Stern 
09 
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